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The Teaching of English. 


By JAMES M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


The report of the Committee of Ten gave the outline 
of a tentative course in the study of English, embodying 
what had been unconsciously felt rather than worked out 
in detail by the teachers in secondary schools. Since 
then several other committees in different parts of the 
country have contributed much useful information for the 
guidance of teachers and have greatly enriched the pro- 
fessional literature of this subject. The best simple 
presentation for the average teacher is that made by 
Mr. W. F. Webster, of Minneapolis, and printed in 
pamphlet form. It is an excellent working model which 
bears evidence of a close and comprehensive acquaintance 
with the detail work of the class-room, including nearly 
all points, strong and weak, that teachers and pupils 
should know. It is pronounced by competent judges as 
the most satisfactory treatment of the subject yet pub- 
lished along the lines he worked. 

During the last five years the literary work in some 
elementary schools has overleaped all barriers formally 
set as limitations and boldly invaded the realm of sec- 
ondary school work, thus necessitating a reconstruction 
of the courses of study along this line. This onward 
movement has come to stay. When pupils in the upper 
grades of the elementary schools have studied carefully 
certain books under skilful teachers, if, upon entrance to 
the high schools, they are obliged to review the same 
authors a year or two later, the subjects lose all their 
freshness. A readjustment to the new condition is badly 
needed. 

As a consequence, the sequence in studies in English 
has not received that attention at the hands of educators 
that its importance demands, nor are authors studied in 
the order their minds unfolded. Only a few noted au- 
thors came forth full-fledged. The beginning, the pro- 
gress, and the best work of an author should be studied 
as an unfolding personality. The mind’s growth should 
occupy attention. 


What Course Shall We Follow? 


In the arrangement of books to be read, fancy, often 
the most capricious, ‘seems to determine the course, very 
much like picking one piece of furniture out of a com- 
plete set and exhibiting it alone. When a pupil follows an 
author thru his life, the story is filled with human inter- 
est, and the pupil comes to understand how a good au- 
thor is manufactured by others, or by self-direction from 
the crude material. To the average pupil it is more im- 
portant to know how an author started into work and 
how fame was gradually achieved, than to plunge into 
the middle of his life, as an immature mind is forced to 
do, and then look backward and forward to understand 
how it all came about. 

Finished literary products are not struck off at the first 
effort. This fact is almost totally ignored in the teach- 
ing of English, or, if it is touched upon, it is so slightly 
that the ordinary reader is not aware of it. All that has 
been done so far is tentative. Owing probably to the 
wide range of topics branching out into so many direc- 
tions, the work will continue to be somewhat. vague, 
if not chaotic, since it may be approached from any one 
of several sides. Nevertheless some points of attack 
offer better advantages than others, and since no finality 


has yet been reached, there is much latitude for exper- 
imentation. - 

In a general way teachers busy themselves with such 
questions as the method of instruction, the aim, the 
scope, and the topics selected to develop the aim and 
scope, and the time to be used for these purposes. The 
best analysis of the aim is to enable the pupil to speak 
and write the English language with simplicity, clearness, 
vigor, and grace ; to become acquainted by direct con- 
tact with some of the best specimens of the language as 
found in the choicest literary productions of this country 
and Great Britain ; and remotely, or indirectly, to culti- 
vate that dim reflection—a correct taste for good litera- 
ture. With these objects in the foreground, tho not 
very clearly defined, the teachers set themselves to the 
task of producing the desired results in the minds of 
their pupils with a very moderate degree of success. 

There seems to be practical unanimity on a few points 
in regard to this work. There ought to be some techni- 
cal English grammar ; the study of words, composition 
and rhetoric as working tools, as real knowledge and 
permanent progress would be impossible without them 
With these implements of language the pupil must be- 
come familiar as he advances in the study of literature. 
But while these are necessary qualifications, they are the 
substratum upon which the superstructure must rest. 
The study of prose, poetry, fables, and myths constitutes 
the material upon which the pupils’ wits are to be sharp- 
ened to a good critical and appreciative edge. 


What Can be Done for the Individual ? 


Incidentally the pupil must be taught the history or 
some part of the history of English literature. This 
phase of the subject is too expansive for elaboration in 
this connection. What I have in mind is the need of the 
individual pupil, rather than the subject matter, and how 
much can be done for him within the time he is exposed 
to the different kinds of literary influence, and what is 
best for him to do under existing conditions. To give 
anything like a satisfactory reply to these inquiries, a 
clear understanding of the principle should be kept con- 
stantly in mind,—that the teacher is acting as a guide 
for the time being and that he is conducting the pupil 
into such a knowledge as will give him self-direction. 
This presupposes upon the part of the teacher an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the general nature of children 
from practical contact with them ; the nature and ten- 
dencies of each particular child to be taught, and how it 
shall be taught ; the size of the mental thoughts of each 
child, and his mental equipment ; and lastly, the proba- 
ble curve of the child’s future possibilities. It may ap- 
pear a difficult task to analyze the mental construetion 
of each child’s mind with approximative exactness. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that wholesale prescriptions 
are not the proper remedial agents to be used as medicine 
for the soul in teaching English, but that individual re- 
tail prescriptions only are effective. It is reduced to an 
individual matter depending on environment and natural 
tendencies. 

Remembering that the pupil is working to be self-di- 
rective and free from the teacher's guidance, this pro- 
cess resolves itself for the teacher into this analysis : 

1. What must I do in this particular case ? 

2. What is my object in doing it or having it done ? 

3. How can it be most easily and effectively done ? 
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These ideas must be worked out in detail by the 
teacher. When the work is completed, then the teacher 
is in a condition to view the result as a whole, and should 
note how nearly it has approached to the ideal after 
which it was fashioned. 


Practical Aims. 


The stress and tendency of English teaching should 
lie in the direction of life. But there ought to be also 
more practical objects, aside from what is already being 
done in promoting the develpment of style and literary 
ideals. Choice works on science, economics, social ques- 
tions, rights and duties of citizens, should be included in 
the literary course. There are many valuable works well 
written, models of strong, vigorous, clear English that 
furnish useful information as well as pleasure that should 
be studied. They induct the pupils at once into the busi- 
ness of daily life, the life people are now living. These 
are the messages to be learned now. 

Within our whole range of literature, I do not know 
a class of writers more worthy of study than some of our 
leading legal and social writers. For embryo citizens 
who are destined so soon to enter upon an active career, 
such knowledge is indispensable. Our institutions are 
matters of vital importance to our boys and girls. 

A considerable part of the time now devoted to English 
should be given to lines of work not now touched upon, 
or regarded as lying outside the province of investiga- 
tion. 
prepare for that kind of life in which the child is forced 
to live, immediately after passing out of school. While 
there may be room for discussion as to the style in which 
thought should be expressed, it is beyond dispute that 
the clearest writers, those who use the language to ex- 
press unmistakably what they mean, those who deal with 
subjects that are nearest to the daily life of the people 
themselves, ought to become a part of the mental fur- 
nishing of each high school pupil. It is admitted that 
this may not fall directly under the head of schoolmas- 
ter literature, but in the writer’s opinion, anything may 
be grouped as literature about which people think, talk, 
and write. It is in this broader sense that I have called 
attention to one side of our daily life and its needs. 

* Part of annual address to the teachers of the schools of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sr 


Musical Instruction in the Schools. V. 
By GEORGE WHELPTON, Buffalo. 


The course should be so arranged as to complete the 
study of sight-reading and singing in all thekeys, with the 
highest grammar grade. This would make it possible to 
classify the voices on eniering the high school for the 
study of anthems, part-songs, and chorus work. It 
should not be necessary to continue theoretical instruc- 
tion in the high school, neither is it advisable to do so 
owing to the pressure of other studies. Two lessons a 
week of twenty minutes each, by a competent teacher, 
can be made to cover the entire theoretical ground of 
sight-singing with the completion of the grammar grade, 
and should do so, because many chiidren leave school at 
that time and do not enter the high school. 

But how should this work be graded? Assuming that 
there are nine grades below the high school, the instruc- 
tion in the first and second grades should be limited to 
rote singing. The best singers among the teachers 
should be assigned to these grades in order that the child- 
ren may always have correct examples for imitation. In 
the third grade the study of notation should begin, not 
by teaching scales, but the representation of tones by 
notes and the memorizing of intervals. As soon as the 
scholars are able to sing ordinary intervals and easy 
melodies in this way, the study of rhythm, or beating 
time, should be entered upon. The ability to beat time 
correctly depends upon what might be termed a mathe- 
matical appreciation of rhythm, and is one of the most 
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If literature be the life of a people, it should also- 
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important thingg to be accomplished in the musical edu- 
cation of children. 

I care not how much a man may know a theory, har- 
mony and composition, or with what degree of facility he 
can run his fingers over the. keys of a piano, if he is im- 
perfect in rhythm he is unfit to teach music in the public 
schools. One of the best ways of teaching rhythm to 
children is to let them hear music rhythmically played. 
A good pianist will do more in this way in one hour than 
can be accomplished in weeks by the use of the metro- 
nome. I take no stock in the td, ta, té, t0, system of 
teaching rhythm to children and regard it as more of a 
fad than a scientific feature of teaching. 

Notation, intervals, and rhythm, in connection with the 
fundamental principles of voice production and artistic 
singing introduced in grades one and two, should be con- 
tinued thru the third and fourth grades, but the exercises 
should be limited to the key of C. In these grades there © 
should be much singing and little theory, instead of much 
theory and little singing, as is too often the case in many 
schools. Theory first will never make singers of children, 
but teach them to sing and they will hunger for the the- 
ory that will make them intelligent readers of music. 

The singing of two-part songs, which may be under- 
taken in the fourth grade, should be continued thru the 
fifth grade, together with the study of the several kinds 
of measure, or time, chromatic tones, steps and half steps 
and, in fact, all the theory necessary to a practical knowl- 
edge of music in the key of C. I desire to emphasize the 
word practical, because present methods give much the- 
ory that is neither practical nor necessary. 

In the sixth grade should begin the study of the differ- 
ent keys. These keys should be taken up slowly, the 
representation of one key being well established in the 
mind before another is introduced. Itis confusing to the 
eye and discouraging to the mind of a child to have all 
the keys thrown at him at once, notwithstanding this is 
one of the recent fads advocated in some of the modern 
systems of teaching. One would not think of teaching 
mathematics in this way, then why music? There has 
been too much of this kind of teaching in the schools al- 
ready. The introduction and study of the different keys 
should be so continued thru the balance of the grammar 
grades that when the pupils are ready to enter the high 
school they will have covered all the theoretical ground 
necessary to independent sight singing, and have learned 
to use the voice in a correct and artistic manner. If, at 
that time, they leave school their musical education will 
be as complete as our public school system should be ex- 
pected to give ; and, if they do not, they will be prepared 
to take their places in the grand chorus of the high 
school. 

The instruction should be so graded as to introduce the 
bass staff as soon as boys’ voices begintochange. A boy 
in his teens will sing a low part from the bass staff with 
more interest than he will sing the same part written low 
in the soprano staff. Part singing should be encouraged 
in the higher grammar grades, partly to interest the 
children and partly for ear training, and the voices should 
be so classified into first and second sopranos, and altos, 
or, if the boys’ voices have changed, bass for the lowest 
part, that singing will be attended with the least degree 
of friction on the mucous membrane of the throat. Loud 
singing should be discouraged and constant care should 
be exercised to preserve quality of tone, and to guard 
against throat strain resulting from a too vigorous use of 
the voice. The singing of the boys should be confined to 
the head voice as far as possible until the voices begin to 
change, when they should be allowed to sing neither high 
nor loud. 

The course of studies in each grade should be so ar- 
ranged that the singing lesson would not come at an hour 
when the pupils feel pressed for time to prepare for reci- 
tations. This is one of the chief obstacles encountered 
in teaching music in the schools, especially in the higher 
grades. If pupils are forced to lay aside their books:and 
pay attention to the lesson in music, they are inno frame 
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of mind to sing and the lesson does them little good. 

As has been already stated, the theoretical course of 
instruction in music should be completed in the ninth 
grade, so that the singing in the high school would be 
general chorus practice and the study of glees and part- 
songs for commencements and other exercises of a special 
character. In training the eye to the representation of 
pitches, the use of a variety of signs or characters should 
be avoided, and the staff and notes alone be used. Key 
relationship and intervals are best established in the mind 
by the use of the syllable names, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, 
do. In introducing these names, care should be taken to 
teach the proper adjustment of the mouth for the correct 
formation of each vowel sound, tho this would naturally 
be acquired by imitation, if the teacher gave proper ex- 
amples. 

For Children Who Will Not Sing. 


Children will be found in every school who, without be- 
ing able to give any particular reason, are disinclined to 
sing. In many cases this disinclination arises either from 
imperfections in the anatomy to such an extent as to 
make singing a laborious‘effort, or to a diseased condition 
of the mucous membrane of the throat and nose which is 
aggravated by the increased friction upon these surfaces 
resulting from singing. The tendency to hoarseness and 
susceptibility to colds, so noticeable in many children, is 
an indication of these conditions. Whenever children 
show a decided aversion to singing, their cases should be 
referred to the supervisor of music, whose knowledge of 
physiology and anatomy of the vocal organs should be 
sufficient to enable him to determine whether this aver- 
sion arises from the conditions I have described, and if it 
does, such children should be permanently excused from 
singing. 

Musical instruction in the public schools cannot be 
made successful unless the pupils are properly supplied 
with singing books. A book is as necessary in the study 
of music as in any other subject, but a musical library is 
not a necessity to supply a complete course of musical 
instruction for public schools. A chart and three books 
should be made to give, in a progressive manner, all the 
theoretical material for such a course and supply a large 
variety of music for practice and general use in schools. 

In this briefly outlined course of musical instruction, 
no attempt has been made to give more than a general 
idea of a practical, progressive, economical system of 
teaching music, which, developed and carried out by a 
scientific teacher, would not fail to meet all the demands 
that can reasonably be made upon our public school sys- 
tem for the musical education of our children. 

This completes Mr. Whelpton’s series on ‘‘ Musical Instruction 
im the Schools,” No. I appeared in the issue for Sept 7; No. II, 


Sept.16; No. III, Sept. 30, (page 324). [Omit Sept. 23.] ; and 
October 14. . 


SP 


The most colossal improvements which recent years 
have seen in secondary education lies in the introduction 
of the manual training schools; not because they will 
give us a people more handy and practical for domestic 
life and better skilled in trades, but because they will 
give us citizens with an entirely different intellectual 
fiber. Laboratory work and shop work engender a habit 
of observation, a knowledge of the difference between 
accuracy and vagueness, and an insight into nature’s 
complexity and into the inadequacy of all abstract verbal 
accounts of real phenomena, which, once wrought into 
the mind, remain there as lifelong possessions. They 
confer precision ; because, if you are doing a thing, you 
must do it definitely right or definitely wrong. They give 
honesty ; for when you express yourself by making things, 
and not by using words, it becomes impossible to dissim- 
ulate your vagueness or ignorance by ambiguity. They 
beget a habit of self-reliance ; they keep the interest and 
attention always cheerfully engaged, and reduce the 
teacher’s disciplinary function to a minimum.—PROF. 
WILLIAM JAMES in Aiélantic Monthly. 
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The Primary Teacher. 
By F. S. HAFForD, California. 


He was a man over forty years of age. What! a man 
teaching a primary school? Ohno. He was not teach- 
ing a primary school. He was supervising principal in a 
wild frontier town of Arizona. In frontier vernacular 
he was known as “the professor.” 

The one who had charge of the primary school was a 
young lady just graduated from a prominent state nor- 
mal, and was well up on all the latest in psychology, 
methods, child study, nature study, etc. Moreover she © 
was @ woman with the inevitable “mother instinct.” I 
would not have the reader think for a moment that I 
would advocate such a heresy as that a man was capable 
of becoming a sympathetic teacher of the “ babies.” 

She had decided to take her children for a Saturday’s 
ramble among the mountain canyons, and had asked the 
professor to go along for guide and protector. I was also 
an invited guest. We set out about eight o’clock for the 
long walk, carrying our luncheons. It seemed to me 
presumptuous to expect little children, some of whom 
were only six years of age, to make a four mile walk and 
do rugged mountain climbing before noon, but I was not 
familiar with mountain-bred children. 

After two hours of hard climbing the sun became quite 
hot, and there was no water in sight. The children 
began to complain of headache, and the primary teacher 
was talking of turning back ; but the professor gathered 
them in the shade of a little juniper tree for a rest and 
then opened his dinner pail. Many exclamations of de- 
light followed the discovery that it was filled with clear 
water in which floated a large piece of ice. A few 
swallows were dealt out to each one in a little tin cup, 
and I feared the supply was scanty; but the round was 
made again and again till all were satisfied, and I sur- 
mised that the prudent professor was only forcing them, 
in their heated condition, to drink slowly of the ice water. 
Handkerchiefs were wet and brows that ached were 
bathed, and in a surprisingly short time all seemed re- 
freshed and were hastening on. 

At the end of another mile the rest of the water was 
doled out and the ice which remained was broken and 
passed around. The journey outward ended in a rugged 
granite canyon of picturesque wildness, where a clear 
mountain stream formed a number of emerald pools and 
foaming cascades. A more attractive and beautiful spot 
I have never seen. Of course all were hungry and 
luncheon came first. On a large flat rock, by a crystal 
pool in the shade of an overhanging cliff, the lunch baskets 
were opened. , 

As each proceeded to eat his own lunch, I began to 
wonder how the professor would fare, when I remembered 
how his dinner pail had been emptied; but he quietly 
fished a sandwich out of a pocket, and with a tincupful 
of water seemed satisfied. There were others, however, 
who also noticed, and many a good lunch was passed his 
way. Of some of this hospitality he accepted. 

Lunches over, the children clamored for permission to 
wade in the pool, but the primary teacher protested. 
They might take cold. The professor settled the matter, 
however, by saying decidedly that everyone who wished 
should wade as much as he desired. “Boys,” said he, 
“there is a deep pool by the big pine tree down below 
those great rocks in the canyon. Every one who wishes 
may go swimming down there.” 

Away went the boys wiih a shout, and they were gone 
for a good half hour. Then off came shoes and stock- 
ings and the girls began to enjoy wading in the cool 
water. They soon came running to the primary teacher 
to ask for a pin. She had none, but the professor fished 
from his pocket a card having a dozen strong shield pins 
that looked as tho they had been purchased new that 
morning. Garments were soon arranged in true beach 
style, and the wading went on. 

But the cold water soon satisfied them; and here a 
new difficulty arose. How were they to get clean dry 
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feet into stockings and shoes again? As the professor 
lifted each one from the pool over the ground at the 
margin on to aclean dry rock, the primary teacher re- 
marked, “If some one had only thought to bring a towel!” 
I was amused to see the professor extract a nicely folded 
bath towel from a capacious coat-tail pocket, and I began 
to wonder what else those pockets contained. 

As the feet were being dried, one was noticed that had 
been cut by a sharp rock in a long shallow gash. The 
vest pocket of the professor furnished a piece of court 
plaster and a pair of scissors, and the gash was soon 
mended and forgotten. 

As little fingers began tugging at shoe buttons, many 
little memories would turn toward the convenient hooks 
left hanging on the bedroom walls or lying on the dresser 
at home ; but.it happened (?) that there was a good hook 
on the professor’s key ring; and he really seemed to 
enjoy using it himself till the last shoe was fastened. 

Now the boys came back and it was proposed that all 
take a climb. The primary teacher protested again for 
the little ones, but the professor overruled and decided 
that all should climb as far as: they could or cared to. 
Then a party set out to explore the upper canyon. The 
groves, waterfalls, caves, grottos, and ferneries were ex- 
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plored for an hour, and many alittle one was boosted high 
by the tall professor ; and manya venturesome leap to his 
arms was made on the way down. 

‘On assembling again the professor proposed that all 
should sleep an hour before venturing the return. This 
novel proposition for a picnic was well received ; the pri- 
mary teacher led the way and all followed to the shade 
of a big pine tree. Here she and the boys disposed 
themselves around on the pine cones, and one of the latter 
jocosely remarked, “ Now we are alot of old bums.” But 
the little ones still clung to the professor. He led them 
aside where the laughter of the rest was less disturbing ; 
he found a place in the shadow of a great rock where 
the ground was soft and dry, and there he disposed them 
in a curious circle, in which the limbs of one made a 
pillow for another till the circle was complete. The 
laughing eyes of the children were soon closed, but the 
vigilant guardian cut a leafy branch, and standing in the 
circle he saw to it that not a fly, ant, or other insect dis- 
turbed the sleepers. 

As soon as all had awakened the homeward journey 
was begun. The pail was filled at a clear spring, and the 
children refreshed by their nap ran on ahead. Soon one 
was in trouble. She had fallen with a glass bottle in her | 





Outline for Study of “The Rouse of the Seven Gables,” 


College English, 1900. 
By Maup ELMA KINGSLEY, Maine. 


A. Age of Hawthorne 1804-1864. 
1.—Character of the Age. 
11.—Representative Writers, 

B. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
I. Facts in His Life. 


Gables. 
I. Introduction. 


2. Its situation. 
8. Hawthorne’s connection with it. 
4, Members of the association. 


C. The House of the Seven 


(b) Pandemonium. 
(c) King Log. 
(d) Hymettus odor. 
(e) Bead-roll. 
(f) Domdaniel. 


2. Glimses of a half century ago. 
(a) Photography. 





1. Boyhood. 

2. Education. 

3. Occupations. 

4. Literary career. 


Note. Hawthorne received no recognition 
for 20 years. 


5. Rank among writers. 


(a) At the head of American novel- 
ists. 


Il. Hawthorne’s Literary Productions. 


1. Classification. 


(a) Tales and sketches. 

(b) Novels. 

(c) Classics for children. 

(d) Works resulting from travel. 


2. Character of literary productions. 
(a) Characterized by literary calm. 
(b) By an “habitual use of guarded 

+  under-statements.” 

(c) By penetrating insight and sub- 
tle humor. 

(d) Contain no unlovely images nor 
slovenly passages. 
(e) Blend the morbid 
healthy element. 

(f) Depict the dark side of human 

nature. 
(g) Delineate the intricacies of 
human passion. 


with the 


Ill. Hawthorne’s Characteristics. 


1. Stern probity. 

2. Truthfulness. 

3. Independence. 

4, High sense of honor. 
5. Loyalty to friends. 


1, Hawthorne’s difficulty in find- 
ing a title. 

2. Its publication created a liter- 
ary sensation. 

8. Trouble caused by the use of 
the name “ Pyncheon.” 

4, Attempts to identify the old 
“Pyncheon house. 

5. Superstitions of the story. 


i1.—Criticisms. 


I. “Pervaded with the dark spirit 
of Puritan theology, dwell- 
ing on the dread sense of 
sin and its atonement.” 

2. It is a legend prolonging itself 
from olden times down to our 
own. 

3. A romance not a novel. 


lll—Its Construction. 


1. Dominant theme—The trans- 
mission of personal charac- 
ter and the blighting influence 
of evil actions to succeeding 
generations. 

. Its plot. 

. Development of central plot 
and underplot. 

. Episodes revealing character. 

. Incidental episodes. 

. Aim of. the author.—To con- 
nect bygone days with the 
present. 

7. Moral—The wrong-doing of 

one generation lives into the 
successive ones. 


Aaorf Wb 


(b) Classes of society. 
(c) Money. 
(d) State of Maine. 
(e) Employment for women. 
(f) Methods of travel. 
3. Delineative pictures from the 
story. 
4. Striking bits of description* 
(a) The shop and its contents. 
(b) The Pyncheon hens. 
(c) The soap-bubbles. 
(d) Scenes from the arched window. 
(e) Night in the empty house. 
5. Word pietures from the story. 


6. Part played by the Portra 
thruout the story. 
7. Personal elements. 

(a) The great grandfather of Haw- 
thorne officiated at the trials for 
witchcraft held in Salem. 

(b) The curse laid upon him. 

(c) Feud between Philip English 

and John Hawthorne. 

(d) Marriage between English’s 
daughter and John Hawthorne's 
son. 

(e) Land grant in Waldo county, 
Maine. 


8. Character-revealing episodes. 
9. Morbid and supernatural ele- 
ments. 
10. Subjects for further research 
suggested by the story.* 
(a) Salem witchcraft. 


(b) Money in the first half of the 
century. 











6. Physical and moral courage. 
IV.—Brook Farm. 


1, Its object. 





IV.—The Story in Detail. 
1. Interesting allusions.* 
(a) Midas-like touch. 


(c) Daguerreotypes. 
(d) Mesmerism. 


*This is meant to be suggestive not ex- 
haustive. 
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hand, which had broken and cut a gash. As the pro- 
fessor was pouring water on the wound, the primary 
teacher remarked, “If some one only had an old hand- 
kerchief that could be torn in two.” But the professor 
dived into his coat pockets again, and brought out a long 
thick cotton bandage, and the flow of blood and tears 
was soon stopped. 

As the crowd again ran on ahead, I fell in by the pro- 
fessor’s side along the narrow trail and said to him: “I 
have seen you prepared for every emergency that has 
arisen to-day, and I believe you have deliberately fore- 
seen them all. Now I want to ask if you anticipated and 
provided for any possible happening which has not oc- 
curred ?” 

He looked at me doubtfully a moment, then he pro- 
duced a stout ligature, a lancet, a hypodermic syringe, 
and a vial of carbonate of ammonia. I looked at them 
inquiringly a moment, then a thought came to me 
and I shuddered. I said, “Thank God, you did not have 
to use them.” We had been playing all day around the 
native homes of the venomous scorpions, tarantulas, cen- 
tipedes, the deadly rattlesnakes, and the loathsome Gila 
monsters. 

I also silently thanked the All Father for another 
thing—that when he was putting a mother’s heart and in- 
stinct into the breast of a woman; he did not neglect to 
put a father’s heart into the breast of a man. 


SF 


Two Practical Suggestions. 


The Way to Press Flowers. 


Paper, no matter how soft, is too hard a substance to 
touch the delicate surfaces of the petals of a flower. 
It injures the skin, whereupon the liquid exudes and cov- 
ers the leaf, which makes it liable to decay. Further- 
more, paper does not absorb the natural moisture quickly 
enough. The best material to use is cotton-batting. 
Place in a small folio folds of newspapers four sheets 
thick. Between each fold put two sheets of white ecot- 
ton butting. When you gather your flowers, lay them 
carefully between the sheets of cotton batting, and fill 
up the sheet as quickly as possible. Close it up in the 
newspaper, so that no air will get in, and when you get 
home, take out your packets and put them under good 
pressure in heavy books. Do not touch them or open the 
packets until you are sure the flowers are perfectly dry. 


Pictorial History. 


We had reached the chapter on government in our 
history and the children seemed in a maze. In the 
written examination they located the senators in the 
house of representatives while the members of the lower 
house were jammed into the senate chamber. Evidently, 
the class in history had their knowledge badly cataloged. 

I bought an excellent set of views of Washington for 
twenty-five cents, cut out and pasted on cardboard the 
capitol, the interior of the senate chamber, and that of 
the house of representatives. 

The next morning I took the three pictures to the 
class-room and at the recitation period, said : ‘Children, 
suppose we take a trip to Washington and visit the cap- 
itol while Congress is in session. It would be inconven- 
ient and expensive for us to goin reality so we shall only 
take an imaginary trip. 

Arriving in the city our objective point will be—the 
capitol (presenting picture). We ascend this flight ot 
steps, traverse a long hall, take the elevator for the 
second floor, and find ourselves in the gallery of (present- 
ing picture) the house of representatives. 

Next came the visit to the senate chamber (presenting 
picture) where we had glimpses of the vice-president and 
the ninety senators. 

At the next examination the mistakes were reduced to 
a minimum, for, as the pnpils said, “It is very easy to 
remember what one has actually seen.” 

Georgia. MAMIE L. Pits. 
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A Significant Anniversary. 
By ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 


Carlisle school celebrated its twentieth birthday the 
sixth of October, and, as the commissioner of Indian 
affairs, who was present, publicly declared, this day may 
be regarded in a broad sense as the birthday of govern- 
ment school work for Indians. Carlisle was the first of 
the non-reservation Indian schools (saving Hampton, 
which was established primarily for the negro race), and 
it still keeps well in the lead, with itsregiment of students, 
now nearly a thousand strong, and its wonderful “outing 
system,” the direct product of the executive genius of its 
founder and head, Major R. H. Pratt, of the regular 
army. 

The speeches upon this occasion were of unusual in- 
terest. Among distinguished visitors present, besides 
Commissioner Jones, were Dr. Merrill E. Gates, long 
president of the Mohonk conference, and of the board 
of Indian commissioners, and now the secretary of the 
board ; also the venerable General John Eaton, ex-com- 
missioner of education, who gave a succinct history of 
the origin and progress of this school, of which he was 
one of the earliest friends and counsellors. 

The story of the Cheyenne, Arapaho, Kiowa, and 
Comanche prisoners of war who were sent to St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, in the seventies in charge of Major (then 
Captain) Pratt, and whose wonderful development under 
his hands led to the establishment of an Indian branch 
at Hampton, and soon after the school at Carlisle, is al- 
ready well known. After Carlisle barracks had been 
turned over for school purposes by the secretary of war, 
the captain went out to Dakota, and brought back eighty- 
two wild Sioux in blankets and feathers, who reached this 
place on the sixth day of October, 1879. The buildings 
were old and out of repair, the appliances few, and from 
these primitive beginnings has grown up in two decades 
this stirring center of industry and intelligence, with 
every convenience for work, and all of its manifold de- 
partments running like well-oiled machinery. 

General Eaton, told of the 3,800 students who have 
passed thru the gates of Carlisle, and of its 209 gradu- 
ates, of whom a very small proportion have failed to 
justify their training. Only two out of the whole num- 
ber, so General Eaton said, are known to have done any- 
thing criminal,—a better. record than many of our 
institutions of learning can show ! fi 

The assistant superintendent at Carlisle, Mr. A. J. 
Standing, is a veteran of nearly thirty years’ experience 
with Indians, some of it spent in frontier service. He gave 
afew facts and opinions which represent the crystallization 
of all this study and toil. “Indian education,” he said, 
“is three-fold. We have to educate the Indian youth, to 
educate the parents, thru the children, and finally, to edu- 
cate the American people into recognition of the fact 
that the Indiancan be educated. Astory is told of one of 
the first parties brought to Carlisle, that illustrates not 
only the primitive thought of the Indians in those early 
days, but the relation which education bears to the In- 
dian race. This little party, after a hard day’s travel, 
reached the end of the railroad somewhere in Kansas at 
about midnight. Here they were to take thetrain. The 
locomotive, puffing and panting, with headlight ablaze, 
and its long train of brilliantly lighted cars, appeared to 
the startled children of the prairie like some frightful 
monster. One girl in particular, refused to approach 
nearer and was only persuaded by a bright boy of her 
own tribe who admonished her thus: ‘You are here 
now, and you will have to geton. Ifyou don’t it will 
bite you.’ Better to mount the car of progress than to 
be crushed beneath its wheels !” 

There were a number of short speeches, all of them 
good. In fact, the large audience listened for over three 
hours without evidence of weariness. The program was 
interspersed with music by the pupils, both vocal and in- 
strumental, including the performances of the Indian 
school band, which are widely known to be of a high 
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order. 
students of Carlisle, one of whom is now the director of 
the band, one a teacher in the school, and the third a 
junior at Princeton. Each had something to say and 
said it clearly and well. Mr. Howard Gansworth, the 
Prineeton man, gave some interesting details concerning 
the early collegiate education of “those barbarics,” as 
they were then called, at Harvard, William and Mary, 
and at Dartmouth, which was originally “Moor’s school 
for Indians.” The speaker pointed out how the failure 
to adopt an Indian policy of assimilation at that date 
made these early efforts abortive. 

Dr. Gates and Rev. Dr. Baird of Winnepeg, Canada, 
had stirring messages for the students. The first used 
the figure of a ship to illustrate the victory of a strong 
will over opposing winds and currents. The Canadian 
preacher bade them listen to the voices of their fathers 


and mothers, the voices of the American people, the voice, 


of God calling to them to be true to their best selves, to 
justify the trust that has been placed in them. 

Commissioner Jones is a staunch friend to Carlisle. 
He believes that the day is coming when there will be no 
need of Indian schools ; a day when the common schools 
of our country will educate the races side by side, as 
Carlisle is already doing in its winter outings. Meanwhile, 
he heartily recognizes the value and inspiration of this 
school, and said that a visit to Carlisle was a cure for 
skepticism and discouragement in regard to Indian edu- 
cation. 

There have been fewer changes in the personnel of 
Carlisle, than that of any other Indian school. There 
are employes here now who have completed their score of 
years in its service, and its head has always been the 
same, its ardent and aggressive policy unchanged. To 
this fact is due much of its success. 

The surroundings here are extremely‘attractive. The 
morning of Friday, was spent by the visitorsin inspecting 
the school-rooms, and industries, which include all the 
principal trades for boys, and domestic occupations for 
girls. The afternoon was devoted to an enjoyable pro- 
gram of foot and bicycle races on the fine new athletic 
field, followed by dress parade, and a band concert on the 
tree-shaded campus. An all-round manly and womanly 
development, fitting the young people of our native 
American race for full American citizenship, is the whole 
end and aim of Carlisle school. 

a 


A Class Photograph Album. 


A teacher in almost any Eastern city will find many 
places of historic interest at no very great distance from 
his school. He will also find, in all probability, that 
several of his pupils have cameras. Interest may often 
be increased by inviting pupils to take pictures of these 
places and mount them in an album purchased by the 
class for the purpose. If children go out of town for the 
summer they may be invited to bring back pictures of 
any historic spots they may visit. I have two albums in 
my class, one illustrating the “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
and the other containing pictures of historic spots 
around New York. Henry S. CurTIs. 
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October. 


The month of carnival of all the year, 

When Nature lets the wild earth go its way, 

And spend whole seasons on a single day. 

The springtime holds her white and purple dear ; 

October, lavish, flaunts them far and near. 

The summer charity her reds doth lay 

Like jewels on her costliest array ; 

October, scornful, burns them on a bier. 

The winter hoards his pearls of frost in sign 

Of kingdom ; whiter pearls than winter knew, 

Or empress wore, in Egypt’s ancient line, 

October, feasting ’neath her dome of blue, 

Drinks at a single draught, slow filtered thru 

Sunshiny air, as in a tingling wine ! 
HELEN HuNT JACKSON. 
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Schools of the Northwest. II. 
By WILLARD K, CLEMENT, University of Idaho, Moscow. 
School Finances. 


It is impossible to give a complete statement of the 
school finances of Idaho, as State Supt. Anderson, in the 
last published report for the year ending August 31, 
1898, states that no reports have been received from 
Bannock and Boise counties. As these two contain 
nearly one-tenth of the school districts of the state, it 
will be seen that statistics based upon the reports of the 
remaining nineteen counties, cannot be as forcible as tho 
based on the entire state. Still enough can be adduced 
to make the arguments advanced strong enough for all 
practical purposes. 

The total expenditure for schools in 1898, as given in 
Supt. Anderson’s report, was $329,419.01. Of this, the 
teachers in 679 districts received $206,101.63. 

For purposes of comparison, I give similar statistics 
from a number of neighboring states.* 








DISTRICTS. PAID TEACHERS 
Montana, 669 $483.220.68 
Washington, 975 1,081,008.39 
Oregon, 2,048 795,052.29 
Nevada, 224 162,361.65 
Utah, 377 474,876.73 
Wyoming, 202 166,222.30 


The district has been selected as the most convenient 
unit or as generally adopted in the reports. Its size and 
nature vary considerably in the different states. 

The average cost of instruction per child enrolled, as 
computed from the reports is : 


Montana, $13.79 Nevada, $22.09 
Idaho, 6.11 Utah, 10.28 
Washington, 11.04 Wyoming, 12.74 


Oregon, $9.32. 

It is impracticable to give the total expense per pupil. 
It reaches a surprising amount in some of the states just 
named. Supt. Carleton, of Montana, in speaking of the 
rural school problem says: “There was expended for 
school purposes during this time (the past school year) 
almost a million of dollars, or, to be exact, $993,607.66. 
The per capita cost of the schools for the whole state is 
$28.33.” The cost in Nevada during the same year was 
$27.67 per capita. 

Another item of importance, which should be given 
before the general discussion begins, is the average 
monthly salary paid. This is: 


AV. SALARY AV.SALARY AVERAGE. 
MALES. FEMALES. 

® Nevada, $101.00 $61.50 $81.25 
Montana, 60.00 
Utah, 65.21 44.00 54.60 
Wyoming, 60.40 42.86 51.63 
Idaho, 50.11 40.83 47.47 
Washington, 42.13 34.53 38.33 
Oregon, 42.02 33,75 37.89 


It is worthy of note that Nevada, which pays the lar- 
gest salaries, has the longest average school term, 7.7 
months. The average in Idaho is five months. _ 

The highest average salary was paid to males in El- 
more county, $88.50; to females in Shoshone, $65.95. 
The lowest average salary was: Males, Nez Perces, 
$33.90 ; females, Bear Lake, $26.38. The highest aver- 
age for both sexes was paid in Lemhi, $74.30; the low- 
est in Nez Perces, $33.00. Nez Perces had sixty-one 
teachers during the year; Bear Lake 38, Shoshone, 31, 
Elmore 16, Lemhi15. Ada county expended the most, 
$16.42 per pupil, Bingham the least, $3.98. The longest 


. average terms were those of Shoshone county, 6.8 


months. The shortest those of Custer 3.1. 

While it is not germane to this discussion, it is well 
worth noting that California, which expends-more for 
schools than the seven states we have considered, main- 





* All save Utah are taken from the i88reports. Utah from 


%& at of 1896. 
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tains an enviable position in the matter of salaries. The 
average salary paid teachers in the elementary schools in 
1896 was $659.82, the average session being 8.7 months. 
The average monthly salary was therefore $75.84. The 
high school teachers received the same year an average 
salary of $1,037. 

The school revenues of Idaho are derived. from the 
county apportionment, a special tax, the state apportion- 
ment, and miscellaneous sources, such as fines and li- 
censes. 

The county commissioners are required, at the time of 
levying the taxes for the state and county purposes, to 
levy a tax of not less than five mills nor more than ten 
mills for school purposes. This is apportioned quarterly 
by the county superintendent. : 

In addition to this, a district can vote a special tax, 
not to exceed ten mills. I should estimate that about 
three-fifths as much is raised by special tax as by the 
regular county levy. 

The state apportionment made semi-annually by the 
state superintendent on the basis of the school census 
yields only a small percentage of the revenues. The past 
two years show it to be from eight to ten per cent. of the 
whole. In Washington, Oregon, and Wyoming it is from 
10 to 15 per cent. In Nevada the amount received from 
the state apportionment is far greater than that raised 
by local taxation, the state contributing some sixty-three 
per cent. In California the state contributes fifty-three 
per cent. 

Supt. Bean, in the Washington state report for 1895-6, 
gave a valuable account of the relation between state and 
county taxes in various sections of the country, as well 
as much information regarding the topic of school revenues. 

Fifty per cent. of the funds resulting from the sale of 
licenses falls to the school fund of the district in which 
the license is sold. 

How do these funds meet the needs of the schools? is 
the question before us. In my introductory article, I re- 
ferred to the sparse population and the consequent ab- 
sence of wealth. This is especially true of Idaho. Supt. 
Carleton, in the report to which reference has already 
been made, said that there were 290 schools in Montana 
with an enrollment of less than 20 pupils, 91 with less 
than 10. While it was impossible to secure such returns 
for the whole state, the courtesy of the county superin- 
tendent of Latah, Mrs. Mattie Headington, has given 
me statistics which are typical of other counties besides 
this. Latah is a purely agricultural county. It has the 
largest number of districts in the state. Deducting five 
large districts, those of the larger towns, the school cen- 
sus showed an average of thirty-five children a district. 
About fifty per cent. of the districts that have responded 
had an enrollment of less than ten. Several facts are 
patent from such figures. In districts with so small a 
population, the taxable property must be limited in 
amount. The revenue that can be raised by even the 
highest special tax will be small. The total county ap- 
portionment, stated by Mrs. Headington as $2.57 per 
capita, will not be large when the children are few. The 
same is true of the state apportionment. The result is 
inferior schools with short terms. Supt. Anderson said 
pertinently in his report on this subject : 

“Tn the thirty-five years of our legal existence, the average 
term for our country district school has been about three and 
one-fourth months. We beg to suggest that the coming legis- 
lature increase this minimum (three months) to not less than six 
months; and eight months would be still better. If a district 
is too small and too poor to sustain a school more than three 
months in a year, then in the name of the children of such 
school districts—for they are the sufferers—let the district be 
abolished, and let the children be taken to some adjoining dis- 
trict that does sustain the six or eight months’ school. 

“Insufficient revenue is the weakest spot in our whole school 
system. The present mode of revenue does not meet the re- 
quirements of the average school district.’ 

_ This last complaint is being remedied in a measure. 
A systematic effort was made thruout the state the past 
spring to increase the (ridiculously low) assessed valua- 
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tion. This effort has been quite successful. There 
seems to be no inclination on the part of the authorities 
to reduce the tax levy, so the school revenues must ne- 
cessarily increase. This will result in longer school 
terms, and, it is to be hoped, higher salaries. The sug- 
gestion that school districts that are unable to maintain 
a long term should be abolished and the children sent to 
more prosperous districts is not always capable of fulfil- 
ment. Under the present conditions in many of the iso- 
lated communities of the newer states children must tra- 
vel-miles to school, even when the school-house is located 
in the most favorable part of the district. Supposing 
districts were combined, the school-house would be too 
remote for some pupils. The only way to meet this 
would be to have the pupils living at a distance conveyed 
to and from school at publiz expense. This plan, sug- 
gested in Montana, deserves a trial. If such relief can- 
not be found, the majority of the small districts must 
continue as they are. The financial question makes itself 
less felt in the cities and larger towns. There are in- 
stances, however, where the community is suffering from 
depressing financial conditions. There the school term 
has been shortened to eight, semetimes six, months, the 
teacher’s salaries reduced repeatedly, and the number of 
pupils assigned to teachers in some of the grades made 
entirely too large. It must be said that, in such cases, 
the action is taken with great reluctance and regret by 
the school authorities. Sometimes, it is to be feared, 
the desire to have a course of study disproportioned to 
the needs and resources of the community leads to such 
reductions and to the overworking of teachers. 

In buildings, too, the poverty of the district is mani- 
fest. In the cities and larger towns the school buildings 
are among the finest, if not the finest of the public edi- 
fices. In Idaho and Washington towns, with a popula- 
tion of 1,000 to 1,500, may be found splendid structures, 
with the latest and best equipment, that would do credit 
to Eastern towns of 5,000 inhabitants. Even more could 
be said of the city schools thruout the entire Northwest 
country. 

The county district is the other side of the shield. I 
listened, not long ago, to the description of a school- 
house in which one county superintendent was obliged to 
spend a half day. Built of logs, with the mortar in the 
chinks pushed out by the children (and consequently ad- 
mirably ventilated), with a ceiling six feet high, the room 
itself some eight feet by ten, with four home-made 
benches, it was a most discouraging schoot home. Yet 
there are others like it. Fully sixty per cent. of the 
school-houses in the county are not modern in construc- 
tion. If this is the condition in one of the wealthiest 
and most thickly settled counties, what must it be thru- 
out the state? What has been said of Idaho can be 
quoted from published reports from other states. With 
the increase in assessed valuation, better school-houses 
and school furniture may be looked for. Similar condi- 
tions, tho not to such a degree, can be found in many’ 
older Eastern commonwealths. In the West they are 
due to peculiar conditions. These conditions, however, 
cannot lead one to ignore the facts and the desirability 
of reform. 

Sr 
Rules for the School-Room. 

1. Prevention of the wrong doing is better than punish- 
ing the wrong done. 

2. Never charge a pupil with misdemeanor on mere 
suspicion, never at all unless you have positive proof, an 
absolute demonstration, that he is the guilty one. 

3. Exercise great care in taking a stand that you may 
have no occasion to retreat. 

4, Fault-finding is not calculated to cure a fault. 

5. Distrust in the teacher breeds deceit in the pupil, 
therefore, always trust your pupils. 

6. Absolute self-control on the part of the teacher is 
a necessary prerequisite to proper control of the pupils. 

7. Obedience won is far better and easier than obedi- 
ence compelled. WILLIAM A. Mowry. 
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New Educational Demands. 


The question of manual and industrial education is re- 
ceiving more attention than ever before. Its importance 
has begun to impress itself with especial force upon the 
Southern states. There new industries have sprung up 
and new lines of advancement are opening daily. With 
this progress is felt an increasing difficulty in finding the 
men competent to carry forward the great industrial en- 
terprises. Says the Atlanta Constitution: “Whenever a 
new cotton mill or factory for other purposes is estab- 
lished in the South, one of its first needs is a young man 
from Massachusetts or Pennsylvania to superintend it. 
We have clever young men: of our own, but owing to our 
faulty ideas of an education, while they are prepared to 
be doctors or lawyers, they are not prepared to be hand- 
lers of coal or iron. Thus we see them standing about 
without employment or clamoring for commissions in the 
army, while the fat berths with comfortable salaries at 
home are being taken up by strangers. The need of our 
section is education—technical education. We do not 
need men who can expound Blackstone so much as 
men who can swing hammers and press electric 
buttons.” 

This is only one of many evidences of the great change 
that has taken place in the attitude of the public toward 
the schools. The economic needs of the time in general 
and of the school communities in particular, must be con- 
sidered. The old school, with its narrow curriculumand 
disregard of the life round about, cannot satisfy present 
demands. The recognition of the importance of manual 
training is only one sign of the awakening of the public. 
Soon the teachers will be asked what they are doing for 
thought-development and character-training. Are they 
ready to give an account of their stewardship as educa- 
tors ? 

EP 


Teachers and Mothers. 


The congress of mothers in session at Albany began 
its labors by groaning over divorce. Now it would seem 
that the tremendous problem of the right bringing up of 
children would be the one considered first, last and all 
the time. A most appropriate and vital topic would have 
been, “How parents can co-operate in the bringing up 
of children.” Itis the belief of most teachers that there 
is very little co-operation. 

Several years ago a pamphlet appeared on the topic, 
“ How parents can aid the teacher,” and the edition of 
10,000 was quickly subscribed for by teachers. Possibly 
city and even state departments could spend some money 
wisely on tracts of this kind.. But at any rate there 
should be occasional meetings held in each school dis- 
trict, in which the common work of teacher and parent 
should be discussed. Col. Parker instituted a monthly 
“Mother’s Day” in his school at Chicago. After exer- 
cises by the children and some tea served by them, the 
mothers gave their ideas and were told how they could 
help. Is not this an example to be followed ? 
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Sunday School Teachers. 


One of the trying problems of the day has been the 
improvement of the work done in the Sunday school. The 
great question seventy-five years ago was how to improve 
the public school; it was met by the establishment of 
normal schools and teachers’ institutes. One of the ob- 
stacles in the way of advancing the character of the work 
done in Sunday schools has been that the teachers were 
so often deficient in knowledge and pedagogical ability. 
The great progressive movement of the last twenty-five 
years, which has affected almost the entire body of public 
school teachers, has been more or less injurious to the 
Sunday school ; for the children went from good teaching 
during the week to be on Sunday under teaching that 
their own judgment told them was defective. 

The Req. Henry: Mottet, a most earnest clergyman of 
New York, has arrived at the conclusion that Sunday 
school teachers must be paid if those well qualified are to 
be obtained. It is indeed a question of magnitude. The 
great question will be in finding the amount of money 
needed for this purpose, since few churches have any- 
thing left after the regular expenses have been paid. But 
other solutions than Mr. Mottet’s may be proposed. 


Sr 


Gray’s “Elegy” in the Schools. 


A correspondent of the Academy is convinced that 
Gray’s “Elegy” is ill adapted to the minds of children. 
“T remember how I used to grind thru it without one word 
of explanation, when I was a little fellow of ten years of age. 


Each line went by itself, and one consequence was that the thing 
in the piece that impressed me most was the reference to 


‘ The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.’ 


“T had my neck nearly wrung off in those days for once say- 
ing that a noun ‘governed’ something, and I was not the boy 
to risk a further twisting by asking if it was the polar 
bear that was meant; but there was a magnificent remote- 
ness in the dwelling of this creature that always pleased me, 
and it was not till later that I discovered what the verse really 
meant. 

“Ts not this pathetic? Could a boy’s inability to grapple 
with poetic forms and ideas be better illustrated? Yet I knew 
a boy of sixteen, who led our Sunday evening hymns, to whom 


the words 
‘O Paradise! O Paradise! 
Who doth not crave for rest.’” 


conveyed the notion that Paradise was a hard old worlding who 
did not—and would not—crave for rest. 

“Yet the real case,” says this writer, “against the 
‘Elegy’ has still to be stated. It is not the presence of 
isolated, difficult lines which makes Gray’s poem the most 
unsuitable in the language to put before boys. It is 
the whole mind of the. ‘Elegy,’ which is a concentrated 
account of a mood impossible to the young. The poem 
touches a boy nowhere. It gives him no cue; there is 
no beckoning familiar thing to hearten and invite, no ful- 
crum by which a healthy lad can lift the dead weight of 
a man’s world-weariness.” 

a 


Women Teachers Abroad. ) 


Within thirty years the increase of women teachers in 
England has more than doubled that of the men. There 
are to-day 27,504 certificated men teachers and 74,242 
women of like standing. The same proportion exists be- 
tween the boys and girls who serve as pupil teachers un- 
der the system so strongly advocated by Matthew Arnold. 
Another movement among women teachers is to be noted 
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in Germany. Tho practically excluded from the public 
schools a generation ago, one-third of the teachers in 
Berlin to-day are women, sixty being appointed last 
year. 
SF 

The annual report of Pres. Edward C. Eliot, of the 
St. Louis board of education, isa document of unusual 
interest. Asa record of progress in the development of 


a trained teaching corps, and in the perfection of school. 


equipment it furnishes a high testimonial to the charac- 
ter of the present school administration. The legisla- 
tive enactments of 1897 have strengthened the public 
school system in every way and placed the management 
of its affairs on an honest basis. One practical outcome 
is that a balance has replaced the alarming deficit of 
two years ago. The report will be more fully presented 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Eliot has decided to withdraw from the presi- 
dency. Men of his caliber and his devotion to the edu- 
cational interests of the city are the hope of the schools. 
Aside from their immediate usefulness they set a high 
standard for those engaged in school administration. 





Several collegiate institutions have turned from their 
doors students qualified for admission, because the lim- 
its of their facilities had been reached. The registra- 
tion in the majority of colleges has this fall exceeded all 
previous records. The enrollment at the University of 
Kansas will exceed 1,200, that of last year being 1,087. 
The University of Michigan opens the term with 
2,937 students and the total enrollment during the year 
is likely to reach 3,500. At the University of Washing- 
ton 400 students begin the college year. Early esti- 
mates of the attendance at the State University of Iowa 
indicate that it will reach 1,500. 





The death of Prof. Edward Orton, at Columbus, Ohio, 
removes another eminent teacher from service here. He 
was especially eminent in the department of geology, 
holding, in addition to his professorship, the position of 
state geologist of Ohio. He was elected to the presi- 
dency of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science last year and he presided at the Columbus 
meeting. 

It is commonly supposed that those who labor in the 
school-room while they may be good cannot be great. 
We think this is a mistake. Greatness in a teacher will 
be unlike greatness in a lawyer, physician, statesman, or 
business man. He is great as a teacher who ministers 
greatly to the mental and moral advancement of youth; 
it is a distinct field of labor. 

There must be a standard; it is not Washington, or 
Gladstone, or Edison, or Dewey ; there is a long roll of 
men and women who have given themselves up to the 
work of encouraging the acquirement of knowledge and 
self-management. Some of us may have been fortunate 
enough to have been associated with such a person and 
have thus come to know personally that a teacher can be 
great. 





Owing to an unusual press of matter, the address of Prof. 
Earl Barnes on ‘“‘ English Education” cannot be given in 
this number, as was announced. It will be published next 
week, oa 
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The Busy Corld. 


War Begun in South Africa. 


The ultimatum of the Boers was quickly followed by 
hostilities on their part. An armored train that was on 
its way with guns and supplies for the British garrison 
at Mafeking was thrown from the track by them and 
fired upon by their artillery for four hours. The hand- 
ful of men on the train under the command of Captain 
R. C. Nesbit, made a heroic defense; it is reported that the 
few who escaped alive were made prisoners by the Boers. 

All sorts of reports were in circulation, October 14, in 
regard to raids and battles, few of which had any founda- 
tion. It is certain, however, that the Boers invaded Natal 
at several points,threatening Ladysmith and Harrismith, 
and that they early prepared for an attack on Mafeking, 
and even meditated an assault on Kimberley. Cecil 
Rhodes, who is at the latter place, is reported to have 
said that he is as safe there as if he were in Piccadilly. 
The Boers allege that he is the author of their troubles 
and are intent on his capture. They have offered $25,- 
000 for his capture, dead or alive. 

In the meantime, the British policy will be mainly a 
defensive one until the reinforcements arrive, and it is 
expected that the Boers may have some successes at 
first. The British government recently chartered sixty 
transport ships and made arrangements for sending 9,000 
men to South Africa daily beginning October 20, until a 
whole army corps is dispatched. 

Sir Redvers Buller left London, October 14, for South 
Africa amid great enthusiasm. The Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Cambridge accompanied him to the 
train, and the people filled every available spot, thousands 
of them shouting ‘Good luck!” and “Remember 
Mujaba !” 

For the war, which is now on Great Britain has set 
going machinery more powerful than that which crushed 
Napoleon, and twice as strong as that which gave her 
Egypt and the Sudan. When Gen. Buller took com- 
mand he insisted on having an absolutely free hand, and 
an army of sixty or seventy thousand men. Before tak- 
ing the command he expressed the opinion that when 
he had driven the Boers into a corner his hand might be 
stayed by a peace loving cabinet, or a well intentioned 
war office—a condition of things he could not tolerate, 
for, as he expressed it, his hand was “not one of those 
that, once put to the plow, releases its grip.” Buller is 
pretty certain to cut the wires behind him, and be out of 
touch with London at critical moments, for fear the 
cabinet might change its mind. He is a soldier of stern 
measures, and is not likely to stay his hand until the 
last vestige of Dutch power, whether in the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, or Cape Colony, is swept out of 
existence. He has fought over the ground in which the 
operations will take place, knows it thoroly, and there is 
no doubt of his ability as a soldier. 

One great cause of the war is said to have been the 
fact that the government at Pretoria was.about to offer 
Germany a protectorate over the Transvaal. High Ger- 
man Officials admit that the sympathy of the nation is all 
with the Boers. However much Germany may want to 
interfere there is no chance that she will. The lesson 
learned by that nation inl 896, just after the Jameson 
raid, when Emperor William sent his message of sym- 
pathy to the Boers, has not been forgotten. German in- 
terests do not lie that way, and there is not the least 
chance that any other power will interfere with Great 
Britain unless Germany takes the initiative. 

Nothing very definite has yet been received from the 
scene of war. It is reported that the British cavalry 
patrols have had a battle with the Boersat Acton Homes 
and Bester’s Station, about sixteen miles from Lady- 
smith. It is said that the Boers are working around 
both sides with the idea of getting south of Ladysmith 
and attacking in force. 

(Continued on page 410.) 














Letters. 








How to Lay Hold of the Child’s “ Want-to.” 


In response to Mr. Hatch in The School Journal for 
September 16, “How shall we best lay hold of the child’s 
—" ” I submit with diffidence the following sugges- 

ons. 

Beyond doubt there is a normal mental development of 
the child-mind corresponding to different ages, as there 
is of the child-body. But there are also many exceptions 
in the one as in the other. If one would fully meet the 
requirements of the situation, he must not only under- 
stand the norm, but also the case that is above and 
equally the case below the standard. 

It is not my present purpose to define the normal order 
or degree of child growth, beyond calling attention to one or 
two obvious correlations. Taking each individual by him- 
self, there is a more or less constant relation between 
physical and mental growth. 

Again, environment has much to do with the order and 
degree of child growth, mentally and physically. There 
are certain functions of mind as of body, that belong to 
certain relative periods, and to overestimate either the 
bodily or the mental aptitudes, is to stunt them, or go to 
the opposite extreme, and produce hypertrophy at the ex- 
pense of other normal tissues or functions. 

Precocious children are as abnormal as unusually dull 
ones; both are outside the general rule, and call for 
special treatment. 

But to our text. 

There seems to me but one general plan that is uni- 
formly successful. It may not always be made to work: 
but the incurable mental perverts are only similar to the 
bodily ills that at present are deemed incurable. In these 
extreme cases in both instances special methods and 
means must be employed. . 

The first step in the general plan is to find out the 
child’s “want-to,”—his inclinations, his ruling desires, if 
he has any. 

Of course it is of no use to talk of green fields or of 
abstract propositions to a child that is physically hungry. 
If a boy or girl has any absorbing bent, that is the side most 
exposed to influence. Many children have such traits 
where least suspected. 

These should not be regarded as trivial under any cir- 
cumstances, no matter how foolish they may seem from 
our own standpoint. It is useless, or nearly so, to try to 
displace a stronger inclination by a weaker one, tho that 
is just what is being done in many cases every day in 
school life. 

If the child’s “want-to” is a good one, encourage it; 
by it lead him to other things and other interests such as 
you desire. !f it is bad, or in any way vicious, right here 
lies your first work. 

The child must be shown that the tendency is bad, not 
from your standpoint, but from his. He must be con- 
vinced of the badness by his own free will, by his own 
reason, and from his own views. This is the best and 
safest way. If he merely yields to your authority, merely 
takes your “say so,” little will be accomplished for his 
character. When your authority wanes or departs, so 
will his convictions. 

This point, his strong inclinations, is just the place to 
reach your pupil in the most important matter that con- 
cerns character-building, his ideal. 

Every boy and girl has an ideal, however vaguely de- 
fined. Mold these, and you mold character. The 
“want-to” and his ideal are always closely associated, 
never lose sight of this for a moment. 

While the interests of children are as various as those 
of adults, still like their elders, they have age types. One 
grave fault of our present methods, as it seems to me, is 
the early introduction of abstractions. Abstract ideas 
are forced upon children too young, and before the mind 
has become opened enough to grasp them. 
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This is true of problems in number, ratio, algebra, in 
fact in all the higher “number work,” as also in gram- 
mar. The child deals naturally with those things which 
appeal to sight and touch, to hearing, and the same of 
taste and smell. 

These are nature’s ways of teaching. Numbers and 
fractions may be taught in this way to some extent; but 
ratio and similar abstractions belong not to little girls, 
but big boys and girls. 

If we are to reach the child’s “want-to,’ we must 
choose suitable studies. All departments of the natural 
sciences, so-called, appeal strongly to children. Not the 
abstractions, but concrete examples. Every branch of 
zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology, physical geography, 
physics, chemistry, physiology, hygiene, the arts as draw- 
ing, painting, music, all branches of manufacture, all em- 
ployments of trades and pursuits in general labor. All 
these touch the child’s ‘“‘want-to,” if suitably addressed 
to the child in proportion to its age. 

One grand reason why we can not reach the “want- 
to” is because we try to teach things that nature never 
intended the child to learn at the age we try to teach 
them, and for which there is little or no compensation in 
later life. Such are all the dead languages, and most of 
the living ones as now taught. Nature’s way is to teach 
language by hearing it spoken and read. Nov by absurdly 
strong conjugations and declensions. If we cannot teach 
it nature’s way, it had best be left out altogether in most 
cases. 

Suitable studies then are of the greatest importance to 
effectively lay hold of a child’s inclinations. 

It is hardly necessary to add, these must be presented 
from the level of the child’s apprehension. Too much 
teaching is “too old” for the child te whom it is given. 

The most powerful factor remains to be noted if you 
wish to win the child’s inclinations to the aid of your 
work, I refer to the moral side of his nature. 

He must be convinced from his own views of the case, 
that what you ask of him is right. Here as in the case of 
bad inclinations, it is not your authority but his free will 
convictions that must be reached. Better by far that less 
be attempted and less accomplished along the line of in- 
tellectual progress, than that the child’s sense of right and 
justice be outraged or trespassed upon in the requirements 
laid upon him. I will not attempt to enumerate even a 
few of the many ways by which this sense of justice may 
be appealed to, nor to show the equally numerous ways in 
which it may be offended, and his resentment aroused. 
But no fact is more patent than that the sense of resent- 
ment aroused by an idea that one is being unjustly 
treated, is the most deep-seated and long-lasting kind of 
which both children and adults are capable. It is next 
to useless, if not impossible, to be of any use to a child . 
whose feelings of resentment are constantly on the alert. 
If these cannot be allayed, let the child be sent elsewhere 
unless you wish to do him more harm than good. All the 
increase of his intellect will be dangerous. From such 
teaching as this criminals are made. One who constant- 
ly suffers injustice can never be just himself. 

These’ are but a few of the ways in which a child’s in- 
clinations may be reached, but they seem to me the most 
important ones, and they are all wholesome in their effects 
upon character. M. W. VAN DENBURG. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

we 


“Beautiful faces are those that wear 
The light of a pleasant spirit there, 
It matters little if dark or fair. 


Beautiful hands are they that do 
The work of the noble, good, and true, 
Busy for them the long day thru. 


Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another’s woe 
Thru summer’s heat or winter’s snow.” 
— Sel. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Generous School Policy. 


The progressive city of Fort Smiih, Arkansas, is distin- 
guished by the fact that her schools draw their support from an 
income of $34,000, derived from the largest fund per capita de- 
voted exclusively to school purposes among American cities. 
Fifty-three teachers are in charge of 3,000 pupils, preference 
being given to graduates of the local high school. The instruc- 
tors ot the high school must be college graduates who have 
specialized in their undergraduate courses. The new building 
is built and equipped after the most modern patterns. A 
teachers’ institute is being organized for the exchange of pro- 
fessional ideas. 


Peruvian School Conditions. 


Education in Peru is nominally free and compulsory for 
children between the ages of six and twelveyears. The teach- 
ers are as arule ill-paid: But there are many excellent schools. 
Whether or not the schools in a certain district are fostered or 
neglected depends principally upon the inclinations of the 
governor of that territory. One of these schools in the heart of 
the Andes contains forty children in the care of two teachers. 
The walls are decorated with large cards upon which the alpha- 
bet,the diphthongs and words of one syllable are printed forthe 
ho a of pupils whose education had not reached the use of 

ooks. : 

In Lima and Callao are a number of very good public and 
private schools sustained by public sentiment. The clergy of 
the Methodist church conduct successful schools in several 
cities of the republic. Those in Callao contain 2co pupils in 
the charge of sixteen native teachers and helpers. 


Training Class for College Graduates. 


BROOKLINE, MAss.—The following directions have been is- 
sued for the guidance of the well-known Brookline class for 
college graduates established by Supt. Dutton: 

Members of the class are expected to be on duty during the 
regular school hours and to attend punctually and regularly the 
afternoon lectures unless absent by special arrangement. 

Assignments to particular schools are made in September, Jan- 
ary, and April. 

Members of the class, in respect to observation and teaching, 
are responsible to the teachers to whom they are assigned and 
the fullest co-operation is desired. 

Wednesday of each week is to be devoted to visiting : first, the 
home school ; second, other schools of the town ; third, schools 
in other towns. In all such visits questions should be asked of 
teachers only when they are not conducting recitations, and con- 
versation should not be addressed to other visitors. : 

Pupil teachers are expected to perfect themselves in all the 
nese ay details of teaching and managing, such as writing and 

frawing on the blackboard, care of school-room in respect to ven- 
tilation and neatness, use of materials, correction of papers, 
helping backward pupils, etc. 

At mid-year there will be an examination upon the theoretical 
work given in the lectures during the first half-year. A thesis is 
— in May upon an assigned subject. 

ills for one-half of the annual tuition will be issued in Septem- 
ber and February and prompt payment is requested. 

All questions touching the practice work are to be referred to 
the superintendent, if possible, at the conferences which will be 
held frequently. 

Those continuing thru the year and doing creditable work will 
“eceive a certificate and will have assistance in securing desir- 

ble appointments. 

The following announcements of lectures and conferences 
are made for the first half year, 1899-1900: 

Every Tuesday, frqm 2 Pp. M. to 3 P. M., Miss Mary McSkimmon, 





‘*Principles and Practice of Teaching.” From 3 P.M. to4P. M.. 
Mr. Daniel S. Sanford, ‘‘ European Schools and American Secon- 
dary Schools.” 


Every Thursday from.2 Pp. M.to 3 Pp. M., Miss Elizabeth Share, 
‘Plans of Lessons and Teaching Exercises.” From 3 P.M. to4 
p.m., Mr. S. T. Dutton, ‘‘ Theory of Education,” and Confer- 
ences. 


Members of the class are expected also to attend the lectures 
given on Saturday mornings in Lorimer hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Twentieth Century Club, and are invited to be 
present at the monthly general teachers’ meeting. The regular 
meetings and lectures are held in the high school. 


Oxford Extension Gathering. 


The staff lecturer in literature of the American society for 
the extension of university teaching, Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, 
has returned from Oxford, where he spent the summer prepar- 
ing his lectures on “‘ English writers of the present era.” He 
attended as a delegate the summer meeting of the society in 
the halls of Oxford. One thousand visiting students of many 
nations and tongues attended the courses. 


Dr. Boone in Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI.—Since the close of the Jast school year many 
changes have come to our schools. Before Supt. Morgan re- 
tired from office, he decided to introduce vertical penmanship 
into the schools. Supt. Champlin, of the writing department, 
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had worked very hard in the I'ne of “free arm” move- 
ment, and the standing of our schools in this respect could 
hardly be surpassed. The general opinion seems to be that the 
vertical system is the one, and so we have it. The new manat 
the head of the department, Mr. Steadman, comes from Teledo, 
and has made a good impression. His assistants have taken 
hold of the work in earnest. 

Before the close of the last school year, Miss Christine G. 
Sullivan, who has so long been connected with the drawing de- 
partment, began failing in health and continued to decline till 
Sept. 2 when she died at her home on Walnut Hills. But a few 
of her most intimate friends knew ot her illness, consequently 
her death was a great shock to her many admirers. Mr. 
Wm. Vogel, the first assistant in the department, is acting 
superintendent for the present. aes ; 

When Supt. Morgan resigned, all eyes were on Cincinnati, 
and there were many men who were willing to undertake the 
task of superintending our schools. After a careful canvass of 
the applicants the board, by a unanimous vote, elected Dr. 
Richard G. Boone, the retiring president of the State normal 
college at Ypsilanti, Michigan. Dr. Boone is a man of national 
reputation, and brings to his new position a fund of experience 
that will help in guiding the educational ship of ourcity. The 
board elected him September 5, and at 11 o’clock on the 7th 
he was at his desk hard at work. No one has come to the Cin- 
cinnati schoois under more favorable conditions than has Dr. 
Boone. The indications now are that the teachers will give 
him their hearty support. He has already made several ad- 
dresses before the various associations and in every case has 
made a good impression. -. 

The principals’ association was reorganized at the beginning 
of the year by electing Louis M. Scheil, of the 23rd Dist.,presi- 
dent; W. T. Hanvia, of the 19th Dist., vice-president; Geo. H. 
Denham, of Morning school, secretary, and M. F. Andrew, of 
Linwood school, treasurer. All of the associations are again 
in working order, and thei ndications promise a very successful 
year. 


Progress in Poughkeepsie. 


The methods of Supt. Edwin S. Harris, have met with the 
unqualified approval of the board of education, which placed 
him in charge of the Poughkeepsie schools on January 1, 1898. 
A review of the past year indicates a creditable degree of pro- 
fessional activity. During the year a teachers’ institute was 
held; a course of lectures was given before the teachers; a 
library of standard educational works was furnished for the use 
of the teachers; teachers’ meetings by grades and otherwise 
have been conducted each week by the superintendent; type 
lessons have been taught by Mr. Harris, in almost every class- 
room, to give the teachers practical illustration of the best 
methods in instruction ; teacher’s salaries have been increased, 
and $400 per year has been fixed as the minimum salary. 








Supt. Edwin S. Harris, Poughkeepsie. ; 


Modern text-books have replaced those in use for many years, 
and the hygiene of the school rooms has received close atten- 
tion. The course of study in the grades below the high school 
has been readjusted, so that pepe of average — complete 
the course during or before their fourteenth year. Children are 
thus enabled to acquire a common school education in Pough- 
keepsie, before they arrive at the age at which the law permits 
them to goto work. The average age of the 154 pupils, who 
completed the grammar school course in 1899, was fourteen 
years, while the average age of the same grade of pupils in 
189) , was fifteen and three-quarters’ years. 

he high school has grown to such an extent that the whole 
high school building has been occupied, necessitating the re- 


. 
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moval of the Central grammar school. Five college graduates 
have been added to the taculty of the institution. During the 
school year, closing July 1, 1899, more than 150 pupils of the 
grammar grades qualified themselves for admission to the high 
school under the requirements fixed by the regents.9 


we 
In and Around New York City. 


svwEW YORK.—The estimate or the board of education calling 
for an increase of $4,000,000 in the appropriation has not yet 
been accepted. Supt. Maxwell explained that there were some 
increases not required by the Ahearn act but inevitable in con- 
sequence of it. Salaries must be readjusted so that teachers 
affected by the act shall_not draw higher salaries than their 
superiors. 

A devoted teacher, Miss Nancy Elliott, died at the age of 
almost eighty years, in the midst of her activities at the old 
Five Points mission. She spent more than thirty years and 
all of her substance among the waifs of that locality, leading 
them into better habits of ous and thinking. 

Prof. Albert S. Bickmore, of the American Museum of 
Natural History began a course of lectures Oct. 14, before 
the teachers of the public schools of New York on scientific 
subjects. Heappears under the direction of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 


Opening of the Free Lectures. 


The lecture season has begun. It opened on October 2 at 
Public School No. 110, with Mr. William Bayard Hale’s course 
of talks upon English novelists. ‘Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
head of the department of free lectures, believes that the out- 
look for the coming year 1s exceedingly favorable. He has 
called the attention of a SCHOOL JOURNAL representative to 
several encouraging inditations. 

In the first place the financial support accorded the system 
is more generous than in previous years. Last season the ap- 
propriation was $60,000. In this year $96,000 has been asked 
and there is every reason to believe that it will be given. 

Of this $36,000 increase, however, not all goes to meet the 
ordinary expenses of the system. $20,000 is intended 10 be 
used in the development of special libraries, which shall assist 
the work of the lectures. It has always been apparent thatthe 
lectures ought to be supplemented with a great deal of outside 
reading. Such collateral reading has been recommended but 
has never been enforced on account of the lack of proper li- 
brary facilities. Now it is proposed to establish at each lec- 
ture center in the city a small library of books that bear espe- 
cially upon the subjects of the lectures. This plan which has 
been eloquently advocated by Mr. Miles J.O’Brien will greatly 
increase the effectiveness of the lectures. 

Another interesting point to note is the tendency to give the 
lectures in other places than in school-houses. The ordinary 
school room has been found by experience to be ill-adapted to 
the use of an adult audience. During the last season two pri- 
vate halls were put at the disposal * | the lecture committee ; 
it is hoped that more of such offers will be forthcoming. 
Meantime centers are being established in various places that 
offer good lecture-room facilities. For instance, the committee 
will, in conjunction with the Art Students’ League, give an im- 
portant course at the Fine Arts bu'lding, 215 West 57th street. 

How big this post-scholastic movement has become in New 
York is shown by the fact that during last year upwards of 
1,900 lectures were given. The aggregate attendance was 
nearly 5,00»,000.. It is needless to comment upon the intellec- 
tual and ethical significance of these figures. 

In the arrangement of lecture subjects the endeavor has been 
made to include a great number of talks upon matters of scien- 
tific interest and of current history. A great deal is made of the 
present popular curiosity about our new possessions. Courses 
are given upon their geography, ethnography, etc. Among 
others may be mentioned one that is especially valuable upon 
tropical colonization. It deals exhaustively with the experi- 
ences of the English and other races in the subjugation and 
government of their tropical possessions. It is thought that 
such courses will do much to prepare our citizens to take a 
ag view of the seriousness of the responsibilities we have 
taken on. 


Brooklyn’s System Condemned. 


The first annual report of Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of the New 
York schools, criticises adversely the system still in vogue in 
the borough of Brooklyn, by which the local committees are 
permitted to epgotat, transfer, and promote principals and 
teachers. Tho the ‘school board is enabled by a clause in the 
charter to get rid of this system; no action has yet been taken. 

He finds that the following characteristics condemn the 
system: The same unseemly and unprofessional devices that 
are often required to secure appointment are not seldom em- 
ployed to secure promotion. It has driven many of the best. 
men that ever satin the Brooklyn board to resign or refuse 
appointment. They felt that they had not the expert knowl- 
edge necessary to select teachers, and in addition the continu- 
ous importunity of teachers and their friends for appointment 
and promotion was utte:ly distasteful to them. 
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It is almost impossible to bring about the transfer of princi- 
pals and teachers from school to school even when it is for the 
good of the schools, because each local committee has supreme 
control of its school, and there is no central power clothed with 
authority to transfer a teacher from one school to another. 
The city is deprived of the inestimable advantage of having 
experts in educational work assign each teacher to that work 
for which he or she is best fitted. 

_The central board of education by an almost unaminous vote 
disapproved of this portion of the report, and declined to per- 
mit its publication until an answer had been prepared by the 
committee on school system. 


Dr. Viymen in Charge. 


Dr. William T. Vlymen, formerly associate superintendent 
in Brooklyn, is now serving as principal of the Eastern district 
high school, the positionto which he was elected on July 6. Dr. 
Vlymen is singularly well equipped in both scholarly and prac- 
tical lines for leadership in secondary school work. No manis 
more familiar with the ins and outs of Brooklyn schools; few 
men have been harder students of literary and pedagogical sub- 
jects. Dr. Vlymen is a graduate of Princeton, has done work 
in Greek and Sanskrit at Columbia, and took his Ph. D. in 
pedagogy from New York university. 


Unique Children’s Museum. 


The purposes of the Children’s museum of the Brooklyn in- 
stitute are becoming evident with the placing of the collections. 
This unique institution will aid children in gaining a sound 
and well-balanced idea of natural history and science and will 
provide teachers with a large body of teaching material. The 
essence of the museum is that the collections are to be broadly 
typical of the subjects they illustrate. Teachers will find in 
one room a full set of meteorological instruments in operation. 
Another room is being prepared for teachers who wish to give 
a lecture toa class in the midst of illustrative collections. Soon 
collections will be sent about the city for any who may wish to 
use them in class work. During next spring and fall a series 
of from fifteen to twenty lectures will be given to teachers. 
The museum director, Dr. R. Ellsworth -Call, will have charge 
of the work in geology, physical geography, and meteorology. 


we 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


Pennsylvania schools have a total enrollment of 1,143,100 
pupils and an average of 864,626. The total amount paid to 


teachers was $10,832,759.27 or an average of $350. The pro- 
portionate cost of salaries per pupil is $9.03 for the year. New 
York has an enrollment of 1,703,199; the sum paid for teach- 
ers’ salaries was $14,160,059.54, or an average of $495.93. The 
salary cost per pupil reaches $11.76 each year. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Supt. Goss says that prosperity has the 


effect of decreasing the number of pupils in the schools because 
boys are able to obtain work. This is most noticeable in the 
high schools. , 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—It has been officially announced that 
the plan for a Yale senate or council representing the various 
departments of the university was approved by the prudential 
committee of the Yale corporation. 


The veteran firm of Lee & Shepard is now housed in hand- 
some quarters at 202 Devonshire street, Boston. The admis- 
sion of new members has resulted in an evident activity in all 
departments. For the holiday trade the publishers are prepar- 
ing an appetizing array of books. There is little doubt that 
the success attending the efforts of this house in past years 
will mark the career of the reorganized firm. 


NEw HAVEN.—The first blind student to register at Yale is 
Robert G. Dayton of Bridgeport, Conn., who begins a course 
in the law school. Mr. Dayton who is only 20 years old, pre- 
pared for college by memorizing lessons read to him by school- 
mates. 


CoLumBIA, S. C.—A gift of $500,000 has been made to Con- 
verse college by Mr. D. E. Converse. This institution was es- 
tablished by Mr. Converse ten years ago for the higher educa- 
tion of women. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The increased expenditure under the new 
schedule of teacher’s salaries will amount to $200,000 for next 
year, and eventually the total increase will be $1,000,000. 


PORTLAND, Me.—An offer is soon to be made by the trus- 
tees of the Joseph Walker estate to the city council to donate 
—— building adapted to the use of a manual training 
school. 


Ann ARBor, Micu.—Courses on “child study ” and “so- 
cial phases of education” will be added to the work of the de- 
artment of the science and art of teaching in the university 
Prof. Whitney, who was recently appointed to -the position 
of high school inspector, has the matter in charge. 
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RICHMOND, ILL.—A gift of $25,000 from Francis T. White 
to Earlham college was announced at a recent meeting of the 
Indiana Society of Friends. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The trustees of the University of Ver- 
mont have decided to organize a department of commerce and 
economics. John H. Converse, of Philadelphia, a trustee of 
the university, has endowed one professorship in this depart- 
ment with a gift of $50,000. The course will bs based on Eng- 
lish,the modern languages, mathematics, history, and the natural 
sciences. To these will be added specialized courses in econo- 
mics, commercial geography, commercial law, the history of 
industrial development, statistics, and to some extent the de- 
tails of industrial processes and business operations and 
methods, as beokkeeping, banking, and financiering. 


_BALTIMORE.—The new city charter focalizes the responsi- 
bility for school management in the hands of the mayor. At 
present one commissioner is elected from each ward by the 
council in joint convention. On or before February 1 the 
mayor is required by the new charter to appoint nine commis- 
sioners who will serve without pay. 


‘The recent Democratic convention at Buffalo nominated 
James F. Crooker for city superintendent of education. The 
placing of Mr. Crooker on the ticket is attributed to the efforts 
of Commissioner Michael Healy, of the board of public works. 
Mr. Crooker held the position for which he is now a nominee 
for a term of ten years beginning with 1882, retiring from the 
office to become state superintendent. In recent years he has 
conducted a bicycle agency business and has held office in the 
municipal water department. 


NOBLESVILLE, IND.—Supt. Haines, in his address to the 
teachers at the opening of the year emphasized the value of 
preparation and unceasing study of educational problems. 
“Lack of preparation and failure to keep order are the two 
things that bring about the downfall of most teachers. A 
teacher sometimes has reached a fairly good plane, but has 
kept on in the same way year after year.” 


The Bay View Reading Circle reports at the close of its sixth 
year a membership of nearly 8,000 and a steady annual gain 
now of almost 2,000. It is particularly strong in the West and 
South, where a large number of local circles have organized to 
take its short and systematic courses, while many clubs have 
adopted them. It now publishes the Bay View Magazine, sup- 
plying helps and supplemental reading. Its new course is on 
Russia, with two months in Holland. Mr. J. M. Hall, of Flint, 
Mich., is in charge of the work. 


PHILADELPHIA.—There is great uneasiness about the 
new Central high school, which is still unfinished. Inclusive 
of $350,000 paid for the site, the school will cost $1,500,000. Of 
this sum more than $1,150,000 has been expended. On account 
of a hitch with one of the contractors nothing is being done on 
the aanex building. For the furnishing of the school only $21,- 
756 was voted, and it is estimated that between $40,000 and 
$50,coo will be absolutely necessary. Meantime many of the 
new instruments for the observatory are completed and are 
lying in the shops of the manufacturers awaiting shipment. 
Naturally there is a great deal of impatience regarding the out- 
come. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The school board has been debating the 
question of one session vs. two. The discussion arose out of 
a ypent from the managers of the Baltimore Orphan asyluth, 
who — of the effect of the one session plan upon the 
health of some of their children attending the public schools. 
At present Baltimore has schools of both types. This system 
was characterized by several committee-men as form of class 
legislation. One-session schools, ‘it is said, are patronized by 
the wealthier classes, while the two-session schools are attended 
by children of the poor. A motion providing that all primary 
and grammar schools in the city limits shall have two sessions 
a day was defeated. 


After visits to Dr. Sargent’s summer school at Harvard and 
the summer work in physical culture at the Salem state normal 
school, Miss E. Lowry Nunn has taken up her work as physi- 
cal director of the Baltimore schools with renewed energy. 
She is organizing a crusade that the high schools may be 
equipped for physical training after the pattern of the normal 
schools. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.--Circular 10, relative to state certificates 
has gone out from the office of Mr. Bayliss, superintendent of 
public instruction. It makes a statement of the law concern- 
ing certificates, of the terms and conditions, etc. Examinations 
will be held July a to August 3rd, 1900. Any persons con- 
templating taking Illinois examinations should write the state 
superintendent of public instruction for this circular. 


Detroit, Micu.—Mr. J. H. Beazell is the new principal of 
the Central high scheol of this city. He comes here from Bay 
City where he held the superintendency of schools. In that 

osition his success was so remarkable that he was singled out 

or a Detroit position. Mr. Beazell is a thoro believer in teach- 
ers’ nizations, and has been identified prominently with 
several state associations as well as with the N. E. A. 


. 
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The Heavens in November. 
By Mary Proctor, New York. 

During the month of November the Great Bear is due 
north and at its lowest the Pole-star being to the left of 
the Pointers and midway between the northern horizon 
and the point overhead. The Dragon (Draco) curves in 
and out between the Great Bear and the Little Bear, 
with its head to the northwest. Bootes and Hercules are 
setting in the northwestern horizon, and Ophinchus in the 
western. According to the olden star-maps only the 
heads of the two giant constellations, Hercules and 
Ophinchus, are visible above the horizon during the 
month of November. Midway between the western hor- 
izon and the point overhead isthe Swan (Cygnus) and be- 
tween the Swan and Hercules is the beautiful constella- 
tion of Lyra, the Harp. Aquila, the Eagle, is approach- 
ing the western horizon, Altair being in the southwest 
and raised almost exactly one quarter of the way towards 
the point overhead. Above Altair and towards the left 
is the interesting little constellation Delphinus, the Dol- 
phin. It consists only of a few stars, and is easily dis- 
tinguished by the four bright stars, Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 
and Delta, which are so arranged as to form the figure 
of a diamond, pointing northeast and southwest. In the 
olden maps this constellation is represented as a dolphin 
leaping out of the sea, the four bright stars being in 
the head of the dolphin. The four stars are also known 
by the name of Job’s Coffin ; tho it is difficult to trace 
the origin of this name. 

Near the point overhead is Cassiopeia, surrounded by 
the members of this royal family. To the north and on 
her right is her husband Cepheus, to the left is her. son- 
in-law Perseus, and to the south is her daughter Andro- 
meda. Between Andromeda and the southwestern hori- 
zon is the great Square of Pegasus, Alpherat in the head 
of Andromeda being the northeast corner of the Square, 
and beyond it, the two zodiacal constellations Aquarius 
the Water-Bearer, and Capricornus, the Goat. Midway 
between the south and southwestern horizon gleams 
the noted star Fomalhaut, the most southerly first mag- 
nitude star ever seen in this country. It is the chief star 
in the constellation of the Southern Fish, and is among 
the most brilliant gems in the Philippine firmament. It 
is also a nautical star, that is, one of the nine conspicu- 
ous stars lying along the moon’s path, and used by 
mariners for determining their longitude at sea. 

Cetus is well above the southeastern horizon, with its 
variable star Mira (Omicron). The star Menkar (Alpha) in 
Cetus, lies’to the east of the southeast, and above Men- 
kar is the head of the zodiacal constellation Aries. Be- 
low it, is Eridanus now rising in the southeast. Orion is 
rising in the eastern horizon, and above him is the zodia- 
cal constellation Taurus, the Bull, with its leading bril- 
liant Aldebaran. Above Aldebaran is the famous cluster 
known as the Pleiades. North of Taurus and Perseus, 
is Auriga the Charioteer with the golden-hued Capella. 
It is interesting to note the curved path of the zodiacal 
constellations, beginning with Gemini just rising in the 
northeastern horizon and passing thru Taurus, Aries, 
Aquarius and ending with Capricornus just setting in the 
southwestern horizon. 

The month of November isnoted for the display of me- 
teors on the nights of November 13 and 14, when the Leo- 
nids are due, and on the evening of November 27. It 
has been shown that the November meteorite showers 
on the 13th and 14th, are due to a swarm of parti- 
cles following in the orbit of Temple’s comet of 1866. In 
fact, the orbit of the comet and the orbit of the meteors 
are practically the same. The Harvard College Observa- 
tory has issued a circular (No. 45) giving directions for 
the best way for observing the coming display of Leonids, 
due November 15, at 18h. Greenwich mean time. As 
a similar shower may not occur again for thirty-three 
years, the display will be of special interest. 

Planets, 
Mercury is in conjunction with Mars on November 4, and 
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reaches its greatest heliacal lat- 
itude south, on November 12, 
and its greatest elongation east 
on November 16. On Novem- 
ber 27 it is stationary, and is 
again in conjunction with Mars 
on November 30. 

Venus is the evening star, 
setting on November 4 at 5:10, 
about half an hour after sun- 
set. It is in quadrature on No- 
vember 6, and in conjunction 
with Saturn on November 27. 

Mars is moving eastward 
among the stars, but is not 
well placed for observation 
since it sets too soon after 
sunset. On November 1], it 
sets at 5:16, about three quar- 
ters of an hour after sunset. 

Jupiter remains an evening 
star till November 13, and 
is then a morning star for the 
rest of the year, rising at 6:13 
on the morning of ‘December 
19. Jupiter is in conjunction 
with the sun on December 13. 

Saturn is still an evening 
star, but towards the end of 
the month it sets about an 
hour after sunset. Saturn is 
among the stars south of 
Ophinchus, but the stars are 
not visible, being lost in the 
strong glare of twilight while 
the planet is still above the hor- 
izon. The same may be said 
for Jupiter and Mars. 

Uranus is moving eastward among the stars of the 
Scorpion, and is, therefore, not well placed for observa- 
tion. It is in conjunction with the moon on November 
5, with Mercury on November 8, with Mars on No- 
vember 13, with Venus on November 14, and with 
sun on November 30. It is then in a line with the sun 
and the earth, and on the same side of the earth as the 
sun, therefore its unilluminated side is turned towards us. 

Neptune is rising in the east while Saturn is setting in 
the west, and occupies a position among the stars of the 
constellation Taurus. This planet is a star of about the 
eighth magnitude, and invisible to the unaided eye, but 
can be easily seen with a good opera-glass. Like Uranus 
it is of a greenish hue. Its diameter is 35,000 miles, and 
its period is 164 years. It is about 2,800,000,000 miles 
from the sun, its orbit being very nearly circular. It has 
one moon, probably the size of our own moon, and at a 
distance of 223,000 miles from its primary. The planet 
is now well placed for observation, andon November 22, 
rises about 8 o'clock. 


MO214ON Isva 


The Moon. 


New Moon. November 3, 5:274.M. East. 
First Quarter. November 10, 8:35 A.M. East. 
Full Moon. November 17, 5:19 a.m. West. 
Last Quarter. November 25, 1:35 A.M. East. 


The Sun. 


The sun rises on November 1, at 6:18 A. M., sets at 
4:38 Pp. M., and the days are 10h. 20m. in length. 

The sun riseson November 30, at 6:53 A. M., sets at 
4:13 p. M., and the days are 9h. 20m. in length. 





Prof. Edward C. Pickering has sent out a circular from 
the Harvard college observatory giving full directions for 
the benefit of amateur astronomers who may wish to know 
how to observe the Leonids. These will be published in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. 
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The November Heavens, 10 p.M., November 1. 


The Busy World. 


Continued from page 4o5. 
Our Relations to Cuba. 


Even some of the best informed journals are not en- 
tirely clear as to our relations to Cuba. They speak 
about “law making for Cuba.” Now Congress has no 
power to make laws for Cuba, for that would mean an- 
nexation. Our rule there is simply military until the 
people have established a government for themselves. To 
that end a census of the people of the island has been ar- 
ranged for, and will be taken under the direction of 
United States officials, in order to ascertain the number 
of the people and their qualifications for self-govern- 
ment. 

The American Yacht Wins. 


After a number of attempts at a race between Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock and the Columbia and a like 
number of failures on account of the lack of sufficient 
wind to carry the boats over the course in the time 
allowed, the boats caught a fresh breeze on October 16 
and finished a race. The Columbia outsailed and out- 
pointed the Shamrock at every stage and won by ten 
minutes. The great superiority shown by the American 
vessel was a surprise, as most people supposed the boats 
would have a close race. 


Shafter and Sampson. 


Two officers that were prominent in the Spanish- 
American war retire this month, Gen. Shafter from the 
regular army, on account of age limit, and Rear-Admiral 
Sampson from the command of the North Atlantic 
squadron. Their friends claim that the American people 
have done neither of these men justice. Shafter carried 
the land campaign to a successful issue and captured an 
army as large as his own, while it was Sampson’s plan by 
which the Spanish fleet was destroyed, and yet neither 
has been given the rank and honor — his services 
seem to have earned for him. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Science and Mathematics. 

The Fundamental Law of Electrolytie Conduction. Memoirs 
by Faraday, Hittorf, and F.Kohlrausch. Translated and edited 
by H. M. Goodwin, Ph.D., assistant professor of physics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The first of these papers is 
taken from Faraday’s “Experimental Researches in Electri- 
city,” and the selections show that he was the first to connect 
the amount of work done in electrolysis with the quantity of 
electricity passing. He devised means of measuring the cur- 
rent with great accuracy and showed that the electrolites de- 
mand varying quantities of electricity according to their com- 
bining weights. Hittorf showed that the work of the current 
is not confined to the molecules separated but that all interven- 
ing molecules are decomposed and the elements of each one 
unite with the elements of those next to it. Kohlrausch made 
the demonstrations rigidly mathematical. This and the two 
following handbooks constitute Nos. 5-7 of the series of Scien- 
tific Memoirs in course of publication. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York city.) 
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The Laws of Gases. Memoirs by Robert Boyle and E. H 
Amigal. Translated and edited by Carl Barns, professor of 
physics in Brown university. The short paper of Boyle is the 
original account of the experiments upon which the famous law 
of the relation of volume to pressure in gases rests. Amigal’s 
two memoirs are a complete and exhaustive discussion of the 
minute variations shown by the various gases from the volumes 
required by Boyle’s law under very high pressures and at high 
‘temperatures. The experiments upon which the discussions 
rest are given in detail, with the apparatus used. These are 
then reduced to correspondence both by the graphic method 
and by equations. Finally the author propounds the hypothe- 
sis that the cause of the variations must be sought in the pres- 
ro of molecules of the ether acting as ordinary matter. (Har- 
per. 

The Second Law of Thermodynamics. Memoirs by Carnot, 
Clausius, and Thomson. Translated and edited by W. F. Magie, 
Ph.D., professor of physics in Princeton university. The paper’ 
of Carnot gives the long series of careful experiments whose 
results led to the enunciation of the law of perfect recovery of 
the heat transmitted. Much of the reasoning is vitiated by the 
assumption that heat is a form of matter in the place of a 
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Campbell’s Observational Geometry 


Superintendent Morris, of Covington, Kentucky, says: ‘Js plan is the only one by which 
correct mathematical ideas of the thing treated can be developed.” 
Part I. treats of elementary forms, beginning with the 
cube, and introduces at once the ideas of precision and accuracy. Part II. takes up 
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and symmerty. Cloth, 80 cents; introduction, 65 cents. 
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movement in matter itself, as is now understood, and it requires 
modification to conform to present knowledge. But this in no 
way detracts from the merit of Carnot’s work. Clausius seems 
to have caught the conception of motion, and he reduces the 
results to mathematical verification. Lord Kelvin (Thomson) 
added what was lacking to render the theory of conservation 
complete and to show that while energy may change form, the 
total amount remains constant. Upon these theories, the struc- 
ture of modern physics has been built. (Harper.) 


Wells’ New Higher Algebra is an advanced work recently is- 
sued by Prof. Wells, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. To him is due in great measure the world-wide reputa- 
tion of that institution for its mathematical course. He is a 
recognized authority on algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, 
and his daily experience in the class-room enables him to know 
what and how much to present in such a book. The first 358 

. pages are identical with his Essentials of Algebra. The author 

has added to these such advanced topics as meet requirements 
for entrance to any college or scientific school in the country. 
The exercises and problems are numerous and well selected. 
The clear English and logical reasoning, so characteristic of the 
author, make this book a delight to teachers. (D.C. Heath & 
Company, Boston and New York. Price, $1.32.) 


A New Plane and Solid Geometry, by Messrs. Beman and Smith, 
furnishes a relatively small number of formal preofs to serve 
as models and a large amount of original work in the form of 
improved theorems and unsolved problems. This is a wise com- 
promise between the two extremes of the now happily obsolete 
text-books of a quarter-century ago, giving no original work, 
and some of to-day, giving no proofs or mere hints of demon- 
strations or a series of questions, leading pupils to the proof by 
easy steps. The suggestions as to treatment of original exer- 
cises are admirable, giving definite and sensible directions how 
to proceed. Whether some of the terms, such as anti-parallels, 
collinearity, etc., are of sufficient use to pupils to offset the dan- 
ger of confusing them with many words, is a question. The 
book has stood the test of school-room use and is now passing 
thru its second edition. (Ginn & Company, Boston and New York.) 


Announcements. 


An effort is being made to create a fund for the perpetua- 
tion of the memory of the late Eugene Field. Half the money 
subscribed will go toward the erection of a monument, the other 
half will constitute a fund for the benefit of the poet’s family. 
As an inducement to subscribers, a memorial volume, entitled 
Field Flowers, will be given to each contributor to the fund. 
The book has been profusely illustrated by several Chicago ar- 
tists who gave their services, and thus rendered the gift-book 
possible. Subscriptions as low as a dollar will be received. 
They should be sent to The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 
Fund, 180 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The Helman-Taylor Art Company has made arrangement with 
Harper Brothers for the use of any or all of the illustrations 
which have appeared in the Harper publications. Many of 
these illustrations, which will be carefully reproduced, are ad- 
mirably adapted to school decoration. They represent, of course, 
a wide range of subjects. Many of them are reproductions 
from the old masters. The modern illustrations are the best of 
their kind, for the Harpers have always secured the strongest 
men in the United States. Such artists as Howard Pyle, W. T. 
Smedley, A. B. Frost, Frank 0. Small, and Peter Newell will be 
abundantly represented. 

The entire stock of these art treasures is at the disposal of 
the Helman-Taylor people. They will, on November 1, issue a 
series of about 1,500 black and white prints. These will range 


from the ordinary page size to about twelve by fifteen inches. : 


The price will be as low as is consistent with good work. For 
instance, there will be a series of magazine-page size that will 
retail at one cent each; the larger prints will be sold at. pro- 
portionately reasonable figures. As the company has nearly a 
oe plates to select from, interesting collections may be 
ooked for. 


‘* Take time by the forelock.” If your blood is out of order, 
poate taking Hood's Sarsaparilla at once and prevent serious 
illness. 
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It is used as a supplementary reader in many schools in all 
parts of the country. 
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without a peer, Sut it possesses high nares | poy 

It not only keeps its readers posted as to all that is going 
on in the world but it inculcates that love for good literature 
which every parent and teacher is so anxious to see growing 
up in the young. ee binds 

As a welcome and appropriate holiday gift it has no super- 
ior. A handsome certificate, illuminated in gold, goes with 
the subscription. ; 

nly $1.50 per year If more convenient send $1.00 for 

eight months or $2.00 for sixteen months. 

Sample copies free to those who enclose a two-cent stamp 
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Literary Notes. 


A Publication for Architects and Builders. 


A very radical change has been made in 
the publications of Wm. T. Comstock, 23 
Warren St.,N. Y. Hereafter Architecture 
and Building will be published monthly 
as a magazine and with it will be incorpor- 
ated the Builders’ Magazine. This form 
of the publication is more convenient and 
the greater interval of publication allows 
time for the best processes of photo-repro- 
duction and permits the use of highly fin- 
ished paper. 

During the year, well-known experts will 

s 











Remington 
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327 Broadway, New York. 














contribute articles on “ Electric Wiring of 
Buildings,” ‘Acoustics of Buildings,” 
“Roof Trusses,” and ‘Sanitary Ques- 
tions; besides there will be numerous 
other articles of interest to architects and 
builders. Each number will contain finely 
reproduced half-tone plates from photo- 
graphs, water-colors, and line drawings. 
he most noticeable article in the Oc- 
tober number is that on “The Dewey 
Arch,” with half-tone pictures of the high- 
est class showing most of the artistic de- 
tails. “Carpentry under Modern Con- 
ditions” is the ninth in a series by Fred. 
T. Hodgson. There are also other articles 
of value. The publication is one of the 
highest worth to architects and builders. 


The refined and yet splendid decorations 
that attracted thousands of eyes to the 
facade of the St. Denis hotel at 11th St. 
and Broadway during the Dewey celebra- 
tion is another evidence of the good taste 
and liberality of its owners, Wm. Taylor 
and Son. The hotel and restaurant under 
their personal management enjoy an in- 
creasing popularity among those who ap- 
preciate the good things of earth. 


The three hundred and tenth thousand 
of David Harum is now on press, and the 
vitality of this phenomenal book is shown 
by the fact that on one day in the first 
week of October the orders amounted to 
over four thousand :copies. The average 
sale of David Harum for every business 
day in August. was thirteen ‘hundred and 
six copies, while the average rate in Sep- 
tember was fifteen huridred and twenty-one 
copies. 5 : 

Nora. A. Smith, sister of Mrs. Kate 
Deuglas: Wiggin, and an equaliy..ardent 
kindergarther. has written a story for chil- 
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dren based upon the experiences she had 
when she taught school some time ago in 
Mexico. Under the Cactus Flag contains 
many folk-songs never before recorded, 
and here skilfully interwoven with the 
narrative. 


Letters from Queer and Other Folk, for 
Boys and Girls to Answer is the title of a 
new and interesting departure in the teach- 
ing of English composition, which will be 
published by the Macmillan Company 
towards the end of September. Miss 
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digestive machinery going prop- 
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fore, and that is the way the gain 
is made. 
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“Little Strokes 
_ Fell Great. Oabs.” 


The giants of the forest must yield at 
last to the continual blows of the woods- 
man. . When the human blood has become 
clogged and impure the little drops of 
Hoods Sarsaparilla, properly taken, will 
fell the oak of bad blood. 
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Helen M. Cleveland whose Vivid-Scenes 
tn American History are well known, is 
the author, Her new Work is in” three 
arts. I. A Manual for Teachers: II. 
eader for Grammar Grddes. III. Reéad- 
er for Primary Grades. The series-may 
perhaps be best deseribed as a grammar 
school course in written expression, es- 
pecially letter writing. The design is to 
teach language, of about language. © 


Certain of the mere pompous volumes 
of sermons which have recently come be- 
fore the public will meet a telling contrast 
in Sermons in Stones,andin Other Things, 
by Amos R. Wells, which the Doubleday 
& McClure yong vay A will publish. Mr. 
Wells takes for his subjects the’ homely 
details of everyday life, such as stones 


and stars, photography, telegraphy, print- 


ing, and gardening. 


The Biological Bulletin takes the place 


of the Zodlogical Bulletin and is a continua- | @ 
tion of the same with a somewhat broader | # 
scope. The Auxéletin will hereafter be|% 


= under the auspices of the Marine 
iological Laboratory ef Woods Hall, 
Mass., and will be open to scientific con- 
tributions from any source, in zoology, 
botany, physiology, Animal psychology, 
and general biology. 

The Bulletin meets a real and very im- 
portant need, and as no other journal of its 
kind is offered in America, and the sub- 
scription price is as low as that of similar 
journals in Europe, while the number of 
reprints (50) allowed to authors is large, it 
is hoped that this effort will meet with the 
hearty codperation of biologists. 

All business communications should be 
addressed to the publishers; all contribu- 
tions for publication to C. O. Whitman, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


In view of the recent interest shown in 
the experiments in liquid air, Mr. Willett 
Lepley Hardin’s book on 7he Liguefaction 
of Gases, [ts Rise and Development, should 
be a timely publication. Mr. Hardin is 
Harrison Senior Fellow in Chemistry in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and his 
beok presents a complete history of the 
development of the methods employed in 
the liquefaction of gases. Recent develop- 
ments in the liquefaction of air and the 
recent liquefaction of hydrogen have added 
considerable interest to the whole subject 
of the liquefaction of gases. The object 
of this little volume is to present a com- 
plete history of the development of the 
methods employed in the liquefaction of 
gases. The various form of apparatus 
are shown by illustration. In addition to 
the history of the development of the 
methods, the condition of matter at the 
critical point, the theory of the gaseous 
and liquid states of matter, and the theory 
of the regenerative method of refrigeration 
are considered. In the conclusion a brief 
outline is given of researches at low tem- 
peratures and of the industrial en 
of liquefied gases. The Macmillan Com- 
pany are the publishers. 


D. C. Heath & Company, publishers, 
Bostun, announce a series of Ninety-Six 
Stereoscopic Views of Solid Geometry 








Pears 


Soap for toilet, nursery, 
bath and shaving. Match- 
less among all soaps in 
the world for these. pur- 


poses, 


All. sorts of people use it, all sorts of. stores sell 
it, especially enetae. 















EECHAM’S } 
PILLS 


Have for many years been the popular Mi 
family medicine wherever. the English ¥ 
lan; e is spoken, and they now stand ¥ 
without a rival for Bilious and Nervous ¥ 
Disorders, Wind 
Sick Headache, I r v 
ziness, Drowsiness, Costiveness, and Sal- ¥ 
low Complexion. These afilictions all \ 
arise from a disordered or abused con- ¥ 
dition of the stomach and liver. \ 
Beecham’s Pills. taken as directed, ¥ 
will quickly restore Females to complete % 
health. ey promptly remove any ob- ¥ 
struction or irregularity of the system. 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 








History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 
\ By J. N. LARNED, 






~ ¥x-Pres. American Library Ass’o 





The Boston Journal of Education says ~= 

“This is a great work, grand in its 
inception, marvelous in its scope, re- 
markable in the perfection of detail. It 
occupies a field hitherto wholly unoc- 
cupied, as there is no other reference 
guide to authentic and satisfactory in- 
formation on the distinct events and im- 
personal incidents of History. Every 
paragraph is practically by a master. 
It is more than all histories combined, 
ia that it is easily utilized for all histor- 
ical purposes. It compasses all times 
and climes. It is the best of Literature, 
as well as authentic History. Its maps 
and charts are matchless, its logical out- 
lines in color are helpful.’’ 


Sent —— free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. 


Solicitors Employed. 





THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 





“He had small skill o horse flesh 
who bought ‘a goose to ride on’ Dont take 





is SA 


=Try acake ofit.and be convinced.= 


nd for circular, giving full information. 
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FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
is embodied in -Carter’s Inks 





For 30 years we have employed 
OUR OWN chemists, who have de- 
voted their ENTIRE TIME to the 
subject of INKS and ADHESIVES 


CARTER’S INK (CO 


Asa result CARTER’S INKS are 
Acknowledged Standards 
THE WORLD OVER 
BOSTON——NEW YORK——CHICAGO 


ee HAN 
ar RG 2 05. Tube by Mall - SF 
< CaRTER's INK CO.-Bostos 



































PROMOTES 
HEALTH 







16 West 23d St. 








New York: 166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 








BAD 
BREATH 


«3 have been using CASCARETS and as 
a mild and effective laxative they are simply won- 


taking a few doses of C: r proved 
wonderfully. They are a great help in the family. 
WILHELMINA NAGEL. 
1137 Bittenhouse 8t., Cincinnati. Ohio. 









Pleasant. Palatabie. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c. 25c. S0c. 


ee CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 315 


WO-TO-BAG iets" 


gists to 





aranteed by all drug- 
REE Tobacco ‘Habit’ 





Cures Corns 


It isn’t cheap, but itcures. It don’t cure in 
an hour, but it cures. Cures any corn. It 
doesn’t hurt, but the corn goes. An even, 
unmarred surface of skin is left in its place. 
CORNEASE is % cents a box, and a box is 
not very big, but it holds the salve that 
cures. It removes any Calloused Spots, 
Corns—hard or soft, Warts. 

Sold by Druggists, or by mail, post-paid. 
Your money back if it fails to satisfy you. 








CLARK JOHNSON MEDICINE CO.17 LISPENARD ST KY 
UNIVERSITY 
and COLLEGE 


SCHOOL BELLS ==:s2::: 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 





Figures, with reference to Wells’s:Essen- 
tials of Solid Geometry. : 

D. C. Heath. & Company, . publishers, 
Boston, announce a charming book for 
second reader grades entitled Decas, the 
Indian Boy of Santa..Clara,.by Mrs. 
Geneyra Sisson Snedden... These stories 
of Indian childhood, life and customs were 
originally written for the use of the chil- 
dren in the university school connected 
with the Department of. Education.at the 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Another children’s story from Mrs. 
Molesworth’s pen will be published ina 
few weeks ey Macmillan pining, Soe 
title will be Zhzs and That, a Tale of Two 
Tinies. 

DL. C. Heath & Company, publishers, 
Boston, announce several important addi- 
tions to the series of Heath's English 
Classics. They wili issue within a few 
weeks an edition of Scott's /vanhoe, edited 
by Porter L. MacClintock, of the depart- 
mentof English, in the University of Chi- 
cago. It will contain seventeen full-page 
illustrations. _Cooper’s Last of the Mo- 
hicans, edited by John G. Wight. principal 
of the girls’ high school, New York city, 
will make a notable addition to the means 
of studying this charmingauthor. Paul A. 
Shorey, of the University of Chicago, has 
edited for the series Books I., VI., SKIL, 
and XXIV. of Pope's Homer's Iliad: Mr. 
A. P. Walker, of the Boston English high 
school, will edit MZzlton’s Minor Poems 
and. Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and 
Addison. 


To Los Angeles and Southern California. 


Every Friday night, at 10.35 P. M.,a 
thru Tourist car for Los Angeles and 
Southern California, leaves the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Union 
Passenger Station, Chicago, via Omaha, 
Colorado Springs aud Salt Lake City, for 
all points in Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and 
California. 

In addition to the regular Pullman por- 
ter, each car is accompanied by an intelli- 
gent, competent, and courteous “courier,” 
who will attend to the wants of passengers 
enroute. This is an entirely new feature 
of tourist car service, and will be appre- 
ciated by families or by ladies traveling 
alone. Particular attention is paid to the 
care of children, who usually get weary on 
a long journey. 

These tourist cars are sleeping cars 
supplied with all the accessories neces- 
sary to make the journey comfortable and 
pleasant, and the berth rate (each berth 
will accommodate two persons) is only 
$6.00 from Chicago to California. Ask the 
nearest ticket agent for a tourist car folder, 
or address W. S. Howell, General Eastern 
ata Agent, 381 Broadway, New 

ork, 


Beware of Substitutes. 


‘¢The professional market seems to be 
filled with substitutes of the original and 
ever favorite Antikamnia; all warranted to 
do what the Antikamnia Company has 
succeeded, by hard work and expenditure 
of much money, in establishing. They 
may be, and perhaps are coal tar products, 
but they cannot take the place of Anti- 
kamnia as a pain reliever ; this was the first 
product and made a success because of its 
merit; hence the host of imitators. In- 
sist upon getting the original Antikamnia, 
every tablet bearing the monogram AK.” 

Not ven Ear A oe 

ot violen em: e weis or cleaning, 
but gently stim ping, bee oy stre’ hening 
the intestinal walls—Cascarets Ca athartic. 
10c., 25c., 50c. 

During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLions of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CuRES Winpd COLIc, and is the best 
remedy-for DIARRH@A.. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


ndy 





Housekeeping Goods 


Damask Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Embreidered Tea Cloths, Doylies 
and Scarfs, Hemstitched Linen Sheets 
and Pillow-Cases, 
Huckabuck and Damask Towels. 
Bath Towels and Bath Sheets. 


’ French and California 


Blankets. 


Bed Spreads and Down Comfertables. 


Droadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c —Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums. 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR: 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30 00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 

Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
WANTED -—Live Teachers, successfat 


at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
vesent our tee Salary and com- 
mission. is is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KBLLOGG (personal), 61 E. oth St. NvY- 
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~ Of Especial Interest to Teachers’ of English.” 


Painter's ‘int 


Painter's Infroduction to. American 2g Se ea saad 
‘The Students’ Series-of English Classics. : doves 4 
38 Volumes, including all the College. Enitranee 


Requirements excepting Ivanhoe... 


troduction to English Penmetteisingg reerrrereery. ) br.) 


eteecees 





Mead’s Elementary Composition’ ‘and Bijotorte .:..3...:.:0: acelidsewsl oo oo 
Parsons’s English Versification..... .....).,........0.- ied Bu LE SON Sigs IS. -80 
Lowell’s English Composition Tianabook per doz Facesee 192 SI ORG -80 
Brace’s Text-Book of Bloontion, -.2s 0... j.iecs vccccieccctesce co-cbeccccccccccecncce 40 


_A LINE UPON A POSTAL CARD : 
with reference to these books or others of our er will start a. quick 


response from us. 





SIBLEY & DUCKER, 





Boston, Chicago. 








LAKESIDE SERIES. 








Lessons JN LITERATURE. 
Cloth, gilt stamp, 88 illustrations, 412 pages, 
price, $1.00. 


SHEPHERD'S VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS, 
36 pp. Single or double ruling, per doz., 48 cts, 


CaRLYLE’s Essay ON BURNS. 

Enameled covers, 104 pp., pete, 15 cts. —. 
trated. Containing also “Burns as a Man of 
Letters,” ,from Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero 
Worship.” 

SELECTIONS FROM BuRNS’s POEMS AND 
Sones. In two parts, enameled covers, 1W 
pages, price, 1§cents. Illustrated 

6 two Seounes bound in one, stiff 
covers, price, % cents 

SELECTIONS FROM PLato. 

The Phsedo; The Apology of Socrates. Ilus- 
trated. Boards, 12mo, 154 pages, price, cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LIN- 
COLN, AND BRYANT By H.T. Nightingale. Enam- 
eled covers, 6 pages price, 15 cts. ‘ilustrated, 





SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING, 
Eoameled covers, 9 pp., price. 15c. Illustrated. 
Ber ere FROM Essays BY LORD BACON. 
nameled covers, 80 es, pri 
lustrated. Containing fiftern a a 
THE PRINCEss, By Alfred Tennyson. 
knameled covers, 9 pp., price, 15c. Illustrated. 
*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By Coleridge. With portrait and introduction. 
and 27 illustrations descriptive of the text. 
Enameled covers, price, 15 cents. 
*THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 


‘*THE Hoty GRAIL, 


’ * Inone volume, Enamele@vovers, price 15 ents. 
*BuRKE’s SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. 
Enameled Sowers, with notes and ititroduc tion 
price, 15 cents. 
ak of the above volumes also furnished in 
at 20 cents each. Also bound in one vol- 
ume, cloth, price, 40 cents. 


Cc my of abo t post, 
‘upies of any of ai em postpaid on receipt 





“The The Smith: Premier 


s “‘Tabulating . . : 
‘and’ Billing. Machine, 


P An Ever Ready sere 
Effective 
” 'Pime and Labor Saving Device 


«for Premier Users. 











Simplifies Bill 1 Maictag and writing 
figures of different denominations in 
columns. 

It in ne way interferes with the 
typewriter for usual lines of work. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
TABULATOR CATALOGUE. f 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





FRENCH 





AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112: WasaAsH AvE., Cuicaco. 











ca” give you lowest prices and prompt service. 


TO SUPPLY TEACHERS + 


ith everything in the line of aids in teach 
me is our business. Our catalog is free, 
Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


E. an KELLOGG @ CO., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
61 Fasr Orn Srreetr, New Yor«e. 


~ — 
Kite or gone 





j BERCY’S TEXT. 
BOOKS for 
Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 





851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 


Comptete catalogue on application. 





« THE DENSMORE~ 


Land Office Business ! 

















"gears eran 


; Four years ago the United States 
& Land Office purchased 4o Dens- 

mores. This same Department has 
m 


just (June 29) given an order for 
60 Densmores. These facts speak 


for themselves. 










BALL-BEARING, EASIEST, QUICKEST, HANDIEST, MOST DURABLE. 


Our free pamphlet or a trial of the machine convinces. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 


316 Broadway, New York. 











